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For the Woman’s Journal. 


MICHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN. 


(Air, Maryland, my Maryland.) 

















BY H. 
Upon thy wave-girt shores to-day, 
Michigan, my Michigan, 
Behold! the battle’s stern array, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 
Firm in the front see justice stand, 
While freedom leads her shining band, 
The host of evil to withstand, 
Michigan, my Michigan, 

We wait thy firm resolve to see, 
Michigan, my Michigan, 

Ten thousand hearts beat high for thee, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

Arise! and arm thee in thy might, 

The ranks of darkness put to flight, 

Bring in the day—the glorious light, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

No tyrant summons thee to serve, 
Michigan, my Michigan, 

No motive base thine arm shall nerve, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

Tis Woman calls thee to the strife, 
Her love alone inspires with life, 

To plead for daughter, mother, wife, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

Then haste! for her the sword gird on, 
Michigan, my Michigan, 

Full soon the battle must be won, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

And, oh, may Heaven the right defend! 
Good courage to thy true hearts lend, 
And crown with victory in the end. 

Michigan, my Michigan. 
St. Louis, Mo, 





- ee 
For the Woman’s Journal, 


AWAKE FROM THY SLUMBEBRS. 
BY E. ©. A. 


Awake from your slumbers, O people, 
The world it is moving apace, 
Wake up, and be actively doing 
The work you may find in your place. 
Cuorkus. 
Wake up, wake up, wake up from your sleeping, 
The world and its duties are whirling and fleeting, 
Liberty, justice—O give to them greeting, 
And welcome the promise of day. 
Let man and let woman their freedom, 
For life and for duty proclaim, 
And be what kind Nature intended, 

God's will and her purpose the same. 
CHorus.—Wake up, wake up, wake up, &c. 
The man and the woman united, 

Accomplish the purpose and plan 
Of Nature and God, who intended 

In all things a helpmeet for man. 
Cuorus.—Wake up, wake up, wake up, &¢, 

—St. Joseph, Mich. 
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For the Woman’s Journal 
HAIL TO THE STATE 


A SONG FOR MICHIGAN, 





BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


Hail to the State that in majesty rises! 
From lake-side to lake-side declaring us free, 
That disdains any longer all shams and diaguises, 
And says as her sons so her daughters shall be, 
Give her cheers lou | and long, 
Let her name live in song, 
Ask of kind Heaven to bless her anew, 
Honor to Michigan, 
Where Woman walks with Man 
Equally trusted and equally true. 
Tkro’ her green borders, girt round by bright waters, 
In the long future, shall Michigan be 
Doubly revered by her sons and her daughters, 
Named by the nation as first of the free. 
Pocts shall sing her fame, 
History keep her name, 
While her clear waters roll on to the sea, 
Then let our voices swell 
Gladly the tale to tell 


Michigan’s triumph and Womanhood free. 
—Dublin, Ind. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
SUMMER SHOWERS. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 
When summer skies have grown too bright and fair, 
And faint leaves wither in the parching air, 
We sift reviving spray 
Over the plants we love, at close of day, 
All high-bred beauties, rare in hue and sweetness, 
Whose lovely lives create the lawn's completeness. 
But when He sendeth the swift falling shower, 
To cool the fever of the mid-day hour, 
It fills each flowery sweet, 
Yet bathes with loving drops the burning feet 
Of lowly grasses; 
No thirsty thing unsatisfied it passes; 
No coarse weed humbly hiding in a corner; 
No vagrant vine can call the rain a scorner; 
Wild briers, and idle brambles drink good cheer, 
Though tasseled cornfields earn deep draughts anear, 
He giveth of His clouds’ translucent treasure 
To all alike, with free, impartial measure. 
Keokuk, lowa, 








THE LATE LADY AMBERLEY. 


There came to Newport, some years since, 
in the hight of “the season,” a young married 
lady, tweuty-three years old or thereabouts, 
who attracted a good deal of attention. She 
could not be correctly described as beautiful, 
though her face was fair and thoughtful; nor 
as elegant, though her manners were frank 
and winning; nor as brilliant, though she was 
full of thought and observation. There was 
so much of the inconvenient quality of ‘‘ear- 
nestness” about her;—she seemed so much 
like an intelligent young school-teacher or 
Normal school girl;—that she would have 
been very easily passed by, in the circles of 
fashion, had she been an American. But she 
being Viscountess Amberley, the daughter of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, and the daughter- 
in-law of Earl Russell, it was not easy or 
agreeable to overlook her. There is a fixed 
impression at our watering places, that visit- 
ing cards which begin with ‘‘Lady”’ instead of 
“Mrs.” have an ornamental look on a card- 
plate; and indeed they are very apt, like the 
larger lumps of sugar, to lie always near the 
top. At any rate those who had least sympa- 
thy with the expressed opinions of Lady Am- 
berley were still glad to attend to her; and 
those who sought herin spite of her social 
position, rather than because of it, were 
amused in watching the uneasy efforts of so- 
ciety to fix the right place of one who was at 
once a foreigner, a lady of rank, anda radical. 

She had too much of the honest and almost 
brusque quality of English manners to know 
or care much for allthis. Sometimes, indeed, 
her indifference went almost too far; anda 
few genuine instances of preoccupation or 
discourtesy made her the object of occasional 
attack and of absurd exaggeration ;—many 
things being attributed to her which she nev- 
er did or would havedone. Those with whom 
she had spent an hour were sometimes offend- 
ed with her; but those in whose houses she 
had stayed, were almost always her best 
friends; and this shows that any faults of 
manner were superficial and that the noble 
qualities were the real ones. Indeed it seem- 
ed to me that a good deal of the criticism 
made upon her was simply a piece of self-de- 
fense on the part of those to whom her reso- 
lute courage and her unceasing activity offer- 
ed constant rebuke. Sydney Smith said of his 
clerical brethren in England that they felt in 
much this way about Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, the 
Quaker reformer. ‘She disturbs their repose 
and gives rise to distressing comparisons: 
they long to burn her alive.” There was vis- 
ible something of this emotion, in some quar- 
ters, about Lady Amberley. 

It happened, also, that she was very fearless 
in demanding of people quite a different stand- 
ard from that which they were wont to rec- 
ognize. She asked languid young men what 
they thought of Stuart Mill’s late address be- 
fore the University of Glasgow. She asked 
fashionable young ladies whether they had 
been at college, and if not, why not? There 
was nothing especially censorious in her way 
of putting these things; she really wished to 
understand about them. Then she thought 
our young ladies ill-educated, aud she could 
not at first understand what we tried to ex- 
plain; that the well-educated girlsin America 
were not usually to be found at watering- 
places, nor indeed in “society” itself, but were 
more commonly the daughters of ministers 
and mechanics in small country towns. Af. 
terwards, when she had visited Vassar College 
and the public schools, she understood this 
for herself; and admitted that it would have 
been unfair to judge of the general education 
of American girls by that of watering-place 
belles. 

She was keen, quick and eagerly observing. 
At the first ball she attended in America, she 
said to me: “Never before dia I have the 
slightest conception what Hawthorne meant 
by his descriptions of English women. Now 
I understand them, for I see that American 





women after middie life grow thin instead of 





stout; and English women must look coarse, 
as they grow older, to an American eye.” 
Thus quick and frank—and sometimes, no 
doubt, hasty—were all her observations and 
conclusions. She came disposed to like Amer- 
ica, and did like it, I think, very much. The 
Boston radical circles especially interested her, 
and she wrote me that she had never, on the 
whole, been in any society she liked so well. 

Yet she had met, from childhood, at her 
father’s house, the most cultivated men in 
England. Mr. Mill especially had been inti- 
mate there; and she revered him beyond all 
others. She showed the influence of his 
school almost too fully and was rather reform- 
atory than poetic in her tastes. Taking her 
to see La Farge’s fine illustrations of “Men 
and Women,” I was disappointed to find that 
she cared little about them, and was wholly 
indifferent to Browning’s poems, though great- 
ly enjoying his personal society. Perhaps, in 
growing older, the ideal side of her nature 
would have been developed equally with the 
intellectual and practical; and this is another 
reason for mourning her early death. 

The Woman Suffrage movement in Eng- 
land will miss her ardent and daring advocacy ; 
and though her example had less direct weight 
in the United States, there is yet a peculiar 
ground of loss for us. There are now many cul- 
tivated and influential Englishmen who have 
visited America; but there are very few such 
Englishwomen. American travelers in Eng- 
land are now often surprised by the familiarity 
with the details of American life and history 
exhibited by the men whom they meet; but 
among the women of England there is a vast 
abyss of ignorance in all that relates to us. The 
loss of a single English woman of rank and so- 
cial influence who had personally bridged the 
barrier and seen us as we are, is a just source of 
deep regret ;—even were it a person less con- 
spicuous for rank, courage and virtues than 
Lady Amberley. T. W. 4H. 





NO CENTENNIAL FOR WOMEN. 


EpITorRS WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Your last 
issue reached me yesterday, and I immediate- 
ly sought out the coolest place to be found in 
the house and there indulged in reading the re- 
port of your Fourth of July celebration. I re- 
joice with you that it was such a grand occa- 
sion, and wish I could have been there to join 
my voice with those who, by their speeches 
and resolutions, made it a celebration long to 
be remembered. The resolutions were all 
good, but to my mind the third one, offered by 
Mrs. Stone, is worthy to be placed at the head 
of your columns, and kept standing there 
until the Centennial birth-day of the nation is 
passed. It is as absurd for women to think of 
taking part in the Centennial celebration as it 
was for the slaves to rejoice in the exalted 
position of their masters. If the men of this 
nation had not the power to release women 
from their political bondage, if we were held 
ijn subjection by a foreign power, if men had 
only achieved their own liberty, then would I 
join to celebrate the day of their release al- 
though my case were hopeless. If only one- 
half of the race could be free, I would rejoice 
in their freedom, which ever half it might be- 
But no such case exists. The men of this gov- 
ernment have the power to remove all politi- 
cal distinction based on sex, and they know 
they have no moral right to refuse to do it. 
Yet they add insult to injury, by asking us to 
come up to their celebration and to clap our 
hands at the glorious prospect of freedom held 
out to us. How much would men rejoice in 
the existence of a free government which 
meant freedom for all women to govern all 
men without their consent? 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We may enun- 
ciate the principles of our government until 
we wear ourselves out in the service, yet that 
government will reach out its hand and take 
the last cent of our hard earnings to fill its 
treasury. ' 

If this were the result of ignorance, then 
would we goto wo1k patiently to enlighten 
men. ‘True, the masses are ignorant, but 
the men who lead the masses are not ignorant; 
and if government should declare women vo- 
ters to-day, the masses would yield to the su- 
perior wisdom of their leaders. If the men 
want women to take part in their Centennial 
celebration, all they have to do is to open the 
door of our cage and let us out into the per- 
fect liberty which, their declaration of prin- 
ciples asserts, belongs to all the human family. 
They have time enough and they know the 
way. 

Until this is done women should respect 
themselves too much to compromise. They 
cannot afford it. When I was young I had a 
friend who stoutly maintained, that to flatter 
men and make them believe their wisdom far 
superior to our own, was the best way to gain 
our ends, and when I saw how well she suc- 
ceeded, I was inclined to think she was right. 





But after some years I found that her husband 
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had no respect for her, and no amount of | 
flattery from her lips moved him. Let the 

plain truth be told, and if itis unpopular now, 

we can wait until it is popular, as the old | 
Abolitionists have waited until now, to see | 
the churches hold anti-slavery reunion meet- | 
ings. So in a few years we shall see the | 
Young Men’s Christian Association holding | 
Woman Suffiage reunion meetings to rejoice | 


over the great yictory they have achieved for | 


Woman. What if Lucretia Mott, Abby Kel- 
ley Foster and Lucy Stone are left out? 
There is another record kept for them in the 
hearts of the people. 

The telegraph has, before this, informed 
you that Chicago has had another baptism of 
fire. I watched the progress of the flames for 
four or five hours last night, with some appre- 
hension thatthe whole city would be envelop- 
edin flames. The wind was blowing a gale, 
and for a time the prospect was alarming. 
Michigan and Wabash Avenues, south of the 
limit of the great fire, three years ago, were 
visited last night,and many families were turn- 
ed out of their homes; among them, Dr. Helen 
J. Underwood, successor of Dr. Mary Safford. 
I have not yet heard how much loss she suf- 
fered, but {hope she will find some other place 
in the city suitable for her business; Chicago 
cannot afford to lose her. I have never known 
so successful a physician. She has a large 
practice in the city, and many ladies come to 
her from other towns where no woman has 
yet succeeded in gaining their confidence. 
Added to this, she is an earnest and consis- 
tent Suffragist, and we need such women 
here very much. 

The fire last night did much harm, but it 
did some good also. The 7ribune’s report of 
business houses destroyed includes fifty sa- 
loons and fifteen restaurants, which amount 
to about the same thing as saloons, also 
eighteen tobacco stores. Now this is better 
than many Crusaders could have done in a 
life-time of prayer and fasting! 

The papers say that more than five hundred 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs, Elizabeth Akers Allen—Florence Per- 
cy—is on the editorial staff of the Portland 
Advertiser. 


Miss Hindman spoke to a large audience on 
the Suffrage question at Bowen Center, Mich., 
last Wednesday evening. 

Miss Kingsley, danghter of Canon Kingsley, 
has written a book about the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Mexico, with a preface by her father. 

Agnes Strickland, author of the ‘Lives of 
the Queens of England” and other historical 
works, died on Monday in London, aged sixty- 
eight years. 

Mrs. Collyer, Robert Collyer’s mother, died 
at Leeds, England, recently, aged seventy-six. 
A good mother, and a kind and true woman 
as ever lived. 


Miss Ruth E. Caldwell, of this city, daugh- 
terof Mr. John Caldwell, was among the 
graduates at the Abbott Academy, Andover, 
Mass., at its last term. 


Miss Margaretta B. Moore gave readings at 
Association Hall, New York, on Monday 
evening before a large audience who heartily 
appreciated her efforts, 

Misses Amaretta E. Hopson, of Worcester, 
Mass., and Laura M, Ball, and Alice J. Chapin, 
of Milford, received diplomas as graduates of 
the State Normal School at Framingham, last 
weck. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, of Jersey City, de- 
livered the poem at Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio, on Commencement Day, July 8. Her 
theme was ‘The Boundless Love of God,”and 
the poem was received with satisfaction. 

Gladstone’s wife has inherited a property of 
£15,000 per annum by the death of her broth- 
er, and the London papers say that the liberal 
party will lose their leader in consequence, 
Gladstone proposing to take his ease in Italy. 


Miss Abby L. Alger has translated the new 
book by Jules Verne, ‘From the Clouds to 








fallen women were burned out, but do not say 
anything about the fallen men—their associ- 
ates. Why were not those men present to 


the Mountains,” comprising ‘‘Doctor Ox and 
Other Stories,” with “A Dramain Mid-Air,”’ 
and “A Winter among the Ice-Fields.” The 


rescue these women and protect them from work is done admirably. 


insult? I suppose, if Chicago had succeeded 








in licensing houses of prostitution, their losses 
would have been reported among other busi- 
ness statistics. 1t is agreat thing to have the 
protection of such city fathers as Chicago 
can boast. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
Chicago, July, 1374. 


———_ — 


CONNECTICUT LEGISLATION. 


We see by the papers that the Connecticut 
Legislature has given us leave to withdraw our 
petition ; that is, leave to withdraw the only 
privilege, the only right, our State has ever 
granted us; (we needed no permission for this.) 
This they have done, without even considering 
the subject of our prayer, so far as we can 
learn, without even discussing it, or bringing 
it before the House in any way. They say, in 
effect, they will hear none of our complaints, 
we must submit to those they have put over 
us, thereis no appeal from their authority, 
whether they govern us according to law or 
not, we must pay them what they tellus we 
shall pay without questioning. They say this, 
when, by their own acknowledgement, they 
take as much money from us to support them 
in their power, as from any of the citizens who 
enjoy all their rights and privileges. 

Probably not one-half the members knew 
anything about our position, for we ourselves 
were unable to learn in any way, for weeks 
after the Committee was appointed, when we 
could be heard. We saw a short paragraph in 
one paper only. It was not announced by the 
speaker until one hour beforehand, as the 
House adjourned for dinner. No friend in the 
city accompanied us, for none heard of it ; they 
were greatly disappointed, as were many in 
the neighboring towns also. The Committee 
seemed to be much hurried, and not willing to 
wait for those comingin. No word of approv- 
al or disapproval was ever spoken by them, so 
far as we know. 

We always thought, before, that our State 
would at least give us a hearing. Why put 
our fellow townsmen over us to take our prop- 
erty when they please? We are not idiots, 
but have the same intelligence that they have, 
and nothing can be brought against us, but the 
blameless fact of birth. All governments, 
surely, if they meant to rule in justice, would 
be willing to give a reason to the lowest of the 
people, when asked. It is those who intend to 


Widow Fanny Carpenter, a lively old lady 
of Swanzey, N. H., now in her eighty-eighth 
year, bas just started on a visit to her chil- 
dren and grandchildren in the far West,—her 
final destination being Algona, in the extreme 
northwestern part of Iowa. 


Miss Carrie E. Griswold, of Springfield, 
Mass., who sung the part of Donna Lucrezia 
in the opera of “The Doctor of Alcantara” 
with much credit, was one of a number of 
young ladies who graduated last week at the 
Maplewood Musical Seminary at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Miss Emma Cole, of the Greenville Union 
School, is spending her summer vacation in 
Lowell, Mich., improving each shining hour 
in mastering double entry at the bank. Miss 
Cole has been engaged to teach another year 
at Greenville, and will return to that city at 
the close of the present vacation. 

The Smith sisters, of Glastonbury, Conn., 
have lost their case in the Legislature, their 
petition for Suffrage having been rejected by 
the Committee. Adverse reports were also 
made on the bills to exempt the property 
of women from taxation, and allow women to 
vote in town, city and borough meetings. 

Mrs. Hester A. Benedict is spending the 
summer in northern Vermont, and a few 
evenings since, gave very successful readings 
at Bovlington. The papers praise her per- 
formance very highly, and one of the most 
critical says: “She is a good reader, has a 
sweet, strong voice, a clear and distinct utter- 
ance, and a thorough appreciation of her sub- 
jects.” 


Miss Antoinette Sterling, whose singing has 
been the great attraction of London the past 
season, has returned for a short visit, and is 
passing a few weeks with her mother at Ster- 
lingville, near Watertown, N. Y. She has 
achieved a brilliant success in London by her 
extraordinary musical powers, and won the 
distinguished reputation of being the best liv- 
ing interpreter of German music. As a con- 
tralto she is said to have no equal. She will 
return to fulfil extensive engagements in the 
early autumn. 

Miss Grace Harris Austin, of Boston, be- 
queaths the sum of $500 to her executors 
with which to purchase “a small house and 
garden in a healthy country town, to be held 





rule by force, who refuse to do this. Force is 
the author of all manner of evil, of robbery, 
piracy and murder, the victims of which are 
subdued by force. This is the power that 
takes our possegions from us, without our con- 
sent. How much better if liberty an 
ruled throughout our land, as is 
the men! Assy H. Smiru AND SISTER, 


Glastonbury, July 18, 1874. 


twos . 
dequality | erty of the Church of the Disciples, if it ex- 


the boast of | ists, and if not the house shall become an ad- 
junct tothe New England Hospital for Wo- 
men and Children. 


tives who are 
in trust for several of her rela’ 
pected in the will. If it shall have failed to 
be claimed by any member of her family for 
ueceeding years it shall become the prop- 
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CIAL T OF THE DRESS COMMIT- 
lal —— Ge TEE a4 WOMAN'S CLUB. | small expense, a tract suitable for general dis- 
— tribution. With this accomplished, and the 


_aerlp par saga pre oi = means thereby obtained for carrying on a lit- | 
pa — re a oe ee et ne tle missionary work in the several localities 
Dress Committee be invited to prepare and read at where we might sojourn, we separated for 
the Annual Meeting, soon to be hell, a report of the that long summer vacation which our busy 


work accom] liched by the Committee during the past hive of Club bees wisely allowed themselves. 

" ere « abaent frov the : é 
year. The Chairman bererli wae sters So much occurred, during that vacation, 
which was of moment to us as a Committee, 


Directors meeting, and through some informality 


the vote was not made known to her in season for 


such a report to be prepared. Consequently nothing that I may be pardoned for referring to it 
beyond an informal mention of their work was then | here, before passing to the resunption of our 
made. But in justice to the Committee, whose U- | regular meetings in the autumn. The inter- 
wearied labors deserve an honorable mention, and in 


est we hoped to srouse in the good cause 


| Dress, prepared at the invitation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who assigned her the 


| their present thraldom of unsuitable clothes 


valuable correspondence with the Sorosis 
Committee, the purport of which will be giv- | 
en later in this paper. 

On the second day cf the Woman’s Con- 
gress, our Chairman had the honor of reading | 
before that body en essay upon Woman's 


| 
| 
' 


theme. The topic was further brought to the | 
attention of the members, and of the large and | 


| cultivated audiences which gathered to listen to | 


their proceedings,by Rev. Celia Burleigh, who | 
advocated the emancipation of her sex from | 


in an exhaustive paper, which you have since 


deference to those who are interested to learn what 
hax and has not been done, a full, official statement which it had been made our duty to promote, 
of the doings of the Dress Committee since their last | was greatly enhanced during that time by 
published report, will now, by the kindness of the several agencies which served to render this 
editors, be given in these columns ae | topic of Woman’s dress more widely discussed 
This statement will necessarily be divided into two | 

on é‘ al to the | Hoan ever before. Chief among these ayen- 
parts, The first will comprise the report read to the 
Club in January last, and which records their labors | Cles was, of course, the publication, first in 
for the first half of the year. The second part will | the columns of the Independent, and after- 
cover the time from January to July, including the | wards in book form, of the essay which Miss 


late ees entnee: —— of which ne formal re- | Phelps had prepared for the Club, and to the 
= aeaane whieh is given this week. The sequel | original reading of which the appointment of 
will follow in the next number. | our Committee was due, This essay, under 
CHAIRMAN Or Commirrze.) | the title “What to Wear,’”’ excited much at- 

LApIes oF THE CLUB —For the second | tention, and furnished a lively text for a gen- 
time the Committee on Dress appear before | eral newspaper discussion on the theme of 
you, to present a report of their progress in | which it treated. So general and varied a 
the work entrusted to them, which was to | discussion was watched with interest by our 
consider and report “what action could be Committee, as indicative of the state of the 
taken by our members towards rendering | public mind upon this subject; and though 
Woman’s dress more healthful, artistic and | we were aware that most of the newspaper 
serviceable.’’ | comments upon the book were written by 
Their first report bore date of June 9, and | men, and therefore by incompetent judges, of 
yas read at the last meeting, held by the Club | evils which they undervalued simply because 
in the spring of ’73. Itstated details of organi- | they had never experienced them, we, never- 
zation, meetings, &c., and contented itself | theless, rejoiced that a great part of the testi- 


had the pleasure of reading in the WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL. Miss Phelps, moreover, sent a 
pungent, hearty letter on the same theme. 
The time necessarily consumed by the many 
able papers prepared for the Congress, pre- 
vented any discussion upon Woman’s Dress, 
which was much to be regretted in such an 
unprecedented assemblage of brave, wise and 
cultured women. Of the deep interest feltin 
the topic, those who read essays concerning it 
were made aware from the eager questionings 
and the warm sympathy expressed in their 
views by alarge number of their audience, 
many of whom were mothers, physicians, and 
teachers of young ladies’ schools. 

Thus when off duty and supposed to be de- 
voting themselves to rest and recreation, the 
Chairman and other members of the Commit- 
tee were preaching the “gospel of good gowns” 
in the different localities where they were so- 
journing, and theycame back counting their 
converts with a just pride. 


with the announcement of those general prin- 
ciples and preliminary conclusions to which 
their deliberations had thus far led. Much, 


mony thus adduced was in recognition of the 
fact,—too long ignored,—that much of the 
weakness and disease of American women is 








however, remained to be accomplished, be- | due to their pernicious modes of dress. We 
fore the Committee could feel that they had | learned how wide-spread was the dissatisfac- 
done all in their power towards arousing the | tion with our present habiliments, and how 
attention of women to this important theme, | wide-spread, also, was the impression that no 
and towards suggesting those special refurms | change for the better could be effected with 
in dress which were capable of ready adop- | out so great a sacrifice of beauty that it would 
tion to-day. Upon the presentation of their | be best not to attempt it. 
report, they asked, therefore, not to be dis- | Another discussion, of more limited range, 
charged, but to be authorized to continue the | has been carried on in the WoMAN’s Jour- 
work thus begun, when the Club should re- | NAL. Since the appearance of our first report 
assemble for another season. This request | in its columns, scarcely a number has been 
was granted; and regular meetings have ac- | issued which has not contained one or more 
cordingly been held during the past season, in | articles upon this subject. These bave appar- 
which we have sought to advance in the line | ently been written by earnest, practical and 
of work we had marked out for ourselves in | thoughtful women in various parts of the 
the spring. | country; and as such they have been well 
So long a time has now elapsed since the | worthy our attention. A few have been in 
presentation of those general conclusions to | the form of direct, though courteous attacks 
which our earlier deliberations led, and upon | upon our Committee for the moderate action 
which all our subsequent action has been | which they proposed for themselves. While | 
based, that it may be necessary, for a proper | we have seen no occasion to regret the course 
understanding of our present attitude, to brief- | we have taken, as a Committee appointed by 
ly review them here. Our Committee had | a special body for a special purpose, many of | 
clearly defined their task to be, “to ascertain | us, as individuals, do so cordially sympathize | 
what was wrong in Woman’s dress, how to | with any thorough going impatience in re- | 
cure it, and how to make these cures effective | gard to the whole structure and the essential | 
by rendering them thorough, acceptable and | forms of our present garb, that we feel little | 


| 


widely known.” They had progressed so far | temptation to defend ourselves from such re- | 








as to decide that our present dress is directly | proaches. From the first, we have been unan- | 
antagoaistic to the plainest requirements of | imous in the opinion that it was not for us to | 
health, beauty, economy and decency ; tbat it recommend that sudden and marked change | 
necessarily induces weakness and disease in | in the outer apparel, which many long to see; | 
the wearer, first, by its compression of vital , and yet when criticized for our moderation, | 
parts of the bod, second, by its great weight | we have had vouchsafed to us that “grace to | 
and the suspension of this weight from the | be dumb,” for which Charlotte Bront? once 
hips and the abdomen, instead of from the | prayed. 
shouliers, and third, by the unequal temper- The publication of our report was of value, | 
ature which it occasions in different parts of | also, as bringing to us some correspondence 
the body. from those who were anxious to co-operate 
In the second division of our task, viz.,“how | with us in our work, to offer suggestions for 
to cure these evils,” we had concluded that | our guidance, or to obtain copies of whatever 
many changes must be made in nearly every | tracts or papers we might hereafter send forth. 
article now worn by women; since all, upon | From Des Moines, Iowa, came the welcome 
examination, were found to fail us in impor- | news that their County Scffrage Association 
tant hygienic requirements. Just what these | had devoted themselves in good earnest tu this 
changes should be, we were not then ready to | cause; and we received a spirited address 
determine. | read before them by Lizzie Boynton Harbert 
In order to render these cures, when dis- | upon “Dress Reform,” and published, by re- 
covered, as generally acceptable as possible, quest, in one of their newspapers, together 
we had been forced to admit that any singu- | with a letter of sympathy from that earnest 
ar and pronounced style of the external dress | apostle in the far West. Some valuable let- 
would inevitably limit us in our good work, | ters have been received by the Chairman, 
and very likely defeat it altogether; so that | from Miss Phelps; but as these, and other 
we had resolved to render our changes, how- | communications, concern themselves chiefly, 
ever thorough they might be, as unnoticeable with the details of underwear, they will be of 
to ordinary observers upon the street as it was | special service to us hereafter. 
in our power to make them, withouttoogreat | It was stated in the previous report that in 
@ sacrifice of heath and comfort to the preju- | answer to our written request, the Sorosis 
dices of the time. How the regenerated un- | Club of New York had appointed a special 
dergarments, which we hoped to devise, should | Committee composed of their ablest members. 
become widely kaown and generally adopted, | who were declared ready to co-operate with 
while they sought to bide themselves under | us in our efforts to improve the dress of wo- 
an exterior not noticeably different from that | men. 
of the past, wasa problem which remained | cordial letter from their President, Mrs. Char- 
for us to solve. 
This line of work, thus carefully mapped | no direct communication with the Committee 
out, we have continued steadily to pursue. 





which have been devised for furthering our | ed among themes of paramount importance, 
objects, let me trace our efforts as a Commit- which it was proposed to discuss, at the Con- 


obtain it in another form; and they according- | Anna Densmore French, M.D. It expressed 
ly had a thousand copies struck off on separate | their hearty sympathy with our view and their 
sheets, from the type set up by the publishers | determination to undertake a work similar to 
of the JouRNAL; and thus, by the kindness ' ours in the coming fall and winter. We have 


| ence seems to result from a wide-spread igno- 


| rectly and necessarily interferes. 


This information reached us in a very | turesto her means, and employ her powers in 
| lotte B. Wilbour; but at that time we had held | 
| 


themselves. We were pleased to find the top- 
Before proceeding to develop the means | ic of Woman's relation to her dress, introduc- | tendency to imitation which is so strong in 
| the human mind, and by the force of example 


| seek to lesson the evils that are so commonly 
tee from the time when our former report | gress of Women, to be held in New York in | 
was laid before you. In accordance with a October, and in the inauguration of which, 

vote of the Club, passed directly after its Sorosis took a leading part. Just previous to to postpone the consideration of other points 
presentation, that report was printed soon the assembling of the Congress, we received | till we have done something towards render 
after in the columns of the Woman's Jour: | our first official letter from the Dress Com- | ing Woman’s dress more in accordance with 
NAL. Our Committee thought it best toavail | mittee of New York. It was a long and ear- | hygienic laws. And just now it seems espec- 


themselves of the opportunity thus offered to | nest communication from the Chairman, Mrs. | ially important, not only to the physical, but 


Upon the re assembling of our Club for the 
regular meetings of the winter, the sessions 
of our Committee were resumed. The seven 
members originally composing the Committee 
still remained upon it; but as three of their 
number,—Miss Alive Baker, Mrs. Dio Lewis 
and the Chairman,—would be obliged to ab- 
sent themselves from many of the meetiogs, 
owing either to other duties or to a tempora- 
ry removal from the city, new members were 
added; so that we have been strong with the 
help of Miss Lucia Peabody, Mrs. Caroline 
Severance, and Dr. Sarah Brown. 

In all our meetings of the past year, we 
have mainly occupied ourselves with the divis- 
ing of ways and means by which the conclu- 
sions to which former deliberations led, and 
which we had seen no occasion to modify, 
should be rendered of practical value to the 
women about us. 


We have, from the first, been led to dwell 
especially upon the hygienic aspect of this 
question, because of its paramount importance 
and because of that indifference in regard to 
it which appears so general. This indiffer- 


rance among women, of the internal structure 
of their bodies, as well as of those inflexible 
laws which regulate them, and with the oper- 
ation of which our every-day appareling di- 


Simple arguments are not needed to dem- 
onstrate that other requirements, such as 
beauty, economy and decency, are wholly dis- 
regarded by our present dress. It is true that 
nearly all that has been said in defense of our 
attire has been put forth as if it were a plea 
for beauty versus ugliness; but the artists 
upon our Committee have felt that it would be 
a hopeless task to try to convince the public of 
their mistake by any less broad and continu- 
ous work than that general diffusion of knowl- 
edge asto what constitutes grace of form, har- 
mony of color, and adaptability to conditions 
of life which can only result from the art-edu- 
cation of the whole people. Till this is effect 
ed by the teaching of drawing in all our pub 
lic schools, and by similar means, the popular 
conception of the besutiful in dress will be de 
termined by the reigning modes of the day, 
rather than by any eternal principles of fitness 
or taste. 

Neither can the duty of greater economy in 
dress, or of a nicer regard for the demands of 
modesty, be taught and enforced in a few easy 
lessons. When Woman learns the value of 
money by laboring directly for it, when she 
has opportunities offered her for a nobler com- 
petition with her associates than that to which 
she is now restricted, and which consists in 
mere personal display, and when by under- 
standing and respecting nature she is led to 
assign to Conventionalism a secondary place: 
she will then, doubtless, limit her expendi- 


more profitable work than in fashioning an 
endless variety of hideous and cruel garments 
wherewith to bedeck and torture her suffering 
frame. Meanwhile, we can only rely upon that 


and so vainly deplored. 
For these reasons we have thought it best 


| tothe mental well-being of our girls and wo- 
men, that some thorough Dress Reform shculd 
be effected. It is the bodily weakness, result- 


straining our intellectual growth. 

Admitting, as we do, that the undoubted 
ill health of our countrywomen isa national 
injury and acational disgrace, we feel called 


upon as a Committee, and as individuals, to do | 
| rally suggested itself, and the written materia) 


all in our power to remove the causes which 


' of the editors, they were enabled to secure at | since carried on aconstant,and to us, @ very day as thechief argament for dwarfing and re- | pressed by the results of transgression.” Like 
| Sorosis, we have sought some practicable 


means by which to spread abroad the secds 


that were to ripen hereafter into the desired 
| fruit. The distribution of tracts, which should 


properly set forth the evils we deplore, natu- 


induce it. No one habit of American life can | for such tracts was not wanting; but that 


| be held responsible for it; the agencies are 


lack which retards so many good works—the 


manifold which convert so many of our vigor- lack of money, has prevented the Committee 


have fairly grown into women; butif there be 
one agency worthy to be emphasized above all 
others, we believe this to he our present abom- 
inable style of dress. A physician who would 
attribute the sad decay of our young women 
to excessive and continuous study must be ig- 
norant of very much of what constitutes the 
daily life of those of whom he speaks; and we 
protest against that explanation of the pre- 
vailing invalidism which has lately been given, 
and which is so eagerly caught at and pro- 
claimed by those who are at heart opposed to 
every belief which tends to develop Woman 
junto something more than a merely physical 
being, valuable to society, not for her own 
sake, but only because she is the mother of 
an order of beings superior to herself. The 
fact that girls, upon whose muscular and ner- 
vous systems such a peculiar strain is to come in 
their after-lives, are suffered to do nothing in 
youth which shall strengthen those muscles 
and tone those nerves; that half grown limbs, 
unfilied lungs, sluggish lives, pinched stom- 
achs and distorted wombs are carefully culti. 
vated by the corsets and tight waists in which 
we encase their developing bodies; and that 
sedentary habits, bad air and poor appetites 
are given them for a daily portion when we 
keep them indoors and seek to train them 
into presentable young ladies, argues nothing 
against the native endurance of their physica, 
frames, but rather tends to show that there 
must be an extraordinary amount of vitality 
and recuperative power in what refuses so ob- 
stinately to be destroyed. It is a ludicrous 
mistake to suppose that a few sporadic cases 
of injudicious study in the few female colleges 
of the land can be held accountable for the 
general ill-health of our women. Had Dr. 
Clarke ever worn fora day the full feminine 
regalia in which his delicate patients sit en- 
cased when they come to consult his profes- 
sional skill, he would find in chilled and en- 
cumbered limbs, dragging skirts, over-heated 
abdomen, compressed waist and hot and bur- 
dened head, a better explanation of that state 
of things which he and all well-wishers of our 
country and our race must lament. It is not 
that boys and girls are trained too much alike 
mentally, but that they are trained too much 
unlike physically,which works the harm. Not 
too much knowledge of astronomy and mathe- 
matics, but too little knowledge of the laws of 
life is what proves fatal to our young women. 
The remedy is to be sought by strengthening 
the body, that both body and mind may attain 
their perfect stature; not by enfeebling the 
mind, till mind and body correspond. 

Our Committee, keenly alive to the danger 
which threatens the higher education of our 
girls through the indisputable frailty of their 
health, feel a renewed zeal in their endeavors 
to convince women of the serious injuries 
which they inflict upon themselves by the 
daily wearing of their present garments. They 
would gladly do something,—the utmost in 
their power,—to enable young girls to grow 
up, not into those strange unfeminized beings, 
ashamed of their sex, of whom Dr. Clarke 
morbidly dreams, but into strong-bodied, 
strong-limbed, clear-headed, warm-hearted, 
rosy, happy women, proud of their woman- 
hood, surrounded by husband and children if 
they prefer a domestic life, but held in equal 
honor and esteem, if for any reasons which 
may seem to them good, they choose to devote 
themselves, with self-reliant energies, to other 
labors for their race. 

To arouse women to a knowledge of physi- 
cal laws; to show them how their dress defies 
these laws, and what different garments they 
shovld adopt—this, then, becomes our impera- 
tive task. The more extended this instruc- 
tion, the more beneficial will be its results. 
Our Club may not need such work done for 
them, for thoughtful and earnest women will 
be able anywhere to remedy such evils for 
themselves; but it is those who are commit- 
ting slow suicide without heeding it who must 
be reached. 

We have devised two plans for carrying on 
this work, which, we trust, will commend 
themselves to your favor; one intended to 
assist those who are “weighted,” not by sex 
but by the clothes of their sex, without realiz- 
ing what it is that drags them down; and the 
other intended to aid those who are already 
asking for better models upon which to re- 
construct their attire. The first is a course of 
lectures delivered to women; the second is an 
exhibition, either in the Club rooms or else- 
where, of such improved garments as the Com- 
mittee and their friends have been able to 
devise. 

In the first letter received from the Sorosis 
Committee, their Chairman said, “While we 
are unanimous in our willingness to labor for 
a Dress Reform, we are, at the same time, wo- 
fully bewildered as to a modus operandi that 

will reach, convince, convert and reform those 





' ing solargely from our attire, which serves to- 


most in need of enlightenment, and most op- 





| ous girls into suffering invalids before they | from adopting this method of work. The only 


printed material at their command has been 
the thousand copies of their former Report: 
and as this set forch, emphatically and at con. 
siderable length, the evils that result from our 
present fashioning of bodice and skirts, the 
Committee have sent copies, not only to those 
who were known to be interested in the cause, 
but also to the registered dressmakers of Bos- 
ton, over four hundred and fifty in all, hoping 
that thereby some consciences may be awaken- 
ed among this influential and important class 
of workwomen by which the waists of their 
customers may hereafter be spared a little of 
the torture to which they are so often induced 
to submit. 

Since the printing of tracts has failed to ap- 
pear practicable, we have been led tu consider 
a project originally sprung from the brain of 
one of our members, and which has on mature 
reflection strongly commended itself to our 
Committee and to others. This proposes that 
a course of six lectures be given to the women 
of our city, by competent and well-known 
physicians, upon the health of women as af- 
fected by their dress, and illustrated by such 
charts and mannikins as shall enable the au- 
ditors to readily comprehend the truths which 
the lecturer would enforce. It proposes, also, 
that the free use of such vestries and chapels 
as may be needed shall be obtained, and that 
the Committee shall, by proper advertising, by 
announcements from pulpits, by private let- 
ters and other means, secure the attendance 
of large and varied audiences. Still larger au- 
diences will be reached by the aid of reporters, 
who will give to the columns of our daily pa- 
pers the ideas which these earnest physicians 
shal] advance. This plan we are now prepar- 
ed to act upon; and many of its details have 
been considered and arranged. For these we 
are largely indebted to the Sorosis Committee, 
who have heartily joined us in the work. Un- 
der their auspices, a course of similar lectures 
is to be held in New York city. 

We wish now to say a word about our 
second plan,—the exhibition of improved un- 
derwear. It has been previously stated to 
you that we had given considerable thought 
to the construction of such clothing, believing 
it to be of far greater importance than the ex- 
ternal dress, and that we had floating visions 
of some articles of underwear which we be- 
lieved adapted to assist in that physical regen- 
eration of women which has been our aim, 
We shall, at the proper time, come before you 
with these visions embodied in actual, weara- 
ble garments, given a local habitation, and it 
may be, a name,in flannel and cotton cloth, 
and with patterns of the same accompanying 
them, so that each observer may choose for 
herself, according to her peculiar needs. A 
regulation costume is what we never intend to 
present, even in underclothing. We have 
found from our correspondence that even cor 
sets have their defenders among Dress Reform- 
ers; and those who have invented any way? 
by which they may be rendered less worthy & 
place among the instruments used at the In- 
quisition shall have an opportunity to display 
them. It is to be hoped that the importance 
of providing for a uniform temperature of the 
body,—which will require that the chest, arms 
and legs may be more warmly clothed than at 
present,—will be duly remembered by those 
who are at work upon original fabrications. 
We shall show that skirts may be lessened in 
number, and properly hung from the bones of 
the shoulders. In this department, we sball 
lay before you specimens of remodeled gat 
ments, which are the result of the taste and 
professional skill of one of the leading dres* 
makers of our city, who has worked with us 
by giving time and thought to a thorough fe- 
construction of Woman’s underclothing, and 
who now walks the earth clothed in comfort 
able garments which she has devised and pat 
ented. New methods of connecting together 
the upper and lower garments, at points below 
or above the waist, so that the pull shall come 
direct from the shoulders, and the present €X- 
cessive number of bands at the waist,—our 
deadly torrid zone of bindings,—car be avoid- 
ed, shall receive most hospitable welcome. 
Were it in the Chairman’s power, she woul 
offer, here and now, a lirge reward to that in- 
ventive genius who shall show herself able to 
construct a whole suit of female gear, hung 
well together and yet readily separable, 1D 
which not a single waist-binding shall be al- 
lowed a place. But though present profit cap 
not be hers,an enduring statue will no doubt 
be awarded her by the grateful generations 
which shall succeed us. Not till that inven- 
tion appears in answer to our call, can OUF 
modest Committee apply to themselves the 
flattering words which have been eent US by 
an unknown sympathizer in Pennsylvania- 
“Success perches upon the banners you are 
flinging to the breeze, and the ladies in general 
bask themselves beneath its friendly folds; 
and may it long wave over the grave of our 
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formal and barbarous foe! The only reward 
you may expect will be a perpetuation of your 
names in history which will live throughout 
all ages.’’ 

How our proposed exhibition shall be con- 
ducted,—whether in the form of a masquer- 
ade party, in which each figure shall hide her 
identity under a domino, while some presid- 
ing genius expatiates on the merits and de- 
merits of her apparel; whether one person 
shall serve as a lay figure for the display of all 


‘garments; or whether our unique collection 


of haberdashery shall be placed upon tables 
for each to examine for herself; are questions 
to which we shall in due time give our atten- 
tion. The plan of the lectures is the first to 
be carried out. 

“To know that the Club will really do some- 
thing is an untold delight and encourage- 
ment,” wrote Miss Phelps to us, soon after 
our Committee had been formed. To know 
that the Club has really done something, how- 
ever slight, in this cause, will be an untold de- 
light to us all hereafter, no matter what sacri- 
fice of time and labor it may cost us now. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
Absa G. Wootson, Chairman. 

H. Lovisa Brown, Secretary. 


THE MARRIAGE OF WOMEN OF GENIUS. 


So much has been written about women, 
and to women, it seems almost superfluous to 
write more. But upon one point, viz., the 
wrong women of genius may inflict upon 
themselves and the world, by anill-considered 
and ill-assorted marriage, silence has been 
generally observed. 

From St. Paul to Dr. Holland, men have 
said: “I would have the younger women 
marry, bear children, and guide the house ;” 
urging marriage upon women, not as an ideal 
union sanctified by a love founded upon mu- 
tual, intelligent comprehension, but as asim- 
ple copartnership of the sexes for a general 
and suppositive good to the individual, and a 
definite advantage to the State. 

If there has been one voice raised to warn 
women of genius that such advice, unless 
qualified, is dangerous advice for them, the 
world has drowned it in dissent. Indeed, any 
one who dares declare that marriage is not 
desirable for all women unless under certain 
invariable conditions, even if he uses guarded 
expressions, and gives cogent reasons, may ex- 
pect to receive from the indignant public a 
coat of metaphorical tar and feathers. Ofthe 
marriage of gifted women, as compared with 
the marriage of gifted men, popular opinion 
is clearly expressed in E. Clarence Stedman’s 
able reviews of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
published in Scribner for November, 1873. 
He says: 

The question of an artist’s married life, it 
seemsto me, has wholly different bearings 
when considered from the opposite stand- 
points of the two sexes. A discerning writer 
recently has mentioned an artist whose view 
was, that a man devoted to art might marry 
“either a plain, uneducated woman devoted 
to household matters, or else a woman quite 
capable of entering into his artistic life; but 
no one between the two extremes. Yet in 
behalf of a man of artistic genius and sensi- 
bility, who is born to a career if he choose 
to pursue it, I would not accept the first 
named alternative unless he has sufficient 
wealth to insure him perfect seclusion. There 
is no perfect love without mutual comprehen- 
sion; at the best, a wearisome, unemotional 
forbearance takes its place. It is a law of 
psychological mathematics that the constant 
force of dullness willin the end overcome any 
varying force resisting it; and when Pegasus 
can be driven in harness, one generally finds 
him yoked with a brood-mare, aye, and brok- 
rad Ly when young and more or less defense- 

The relations of art and marriage, when 
the development of female genius is concerned, 
are of a distinctive character, and must be so 
considered. -Itis no doubt true that a wo- 
man, also, can only arrive at extreme happi- 
ness by wedlock founded upon entire congen- 
iality of mind and purpose. And yet it may 
be essential to her development as an artist, 
that she marry out of her own ideal rather 
than not be married at all. ; 

Although he speaks only of artists, his ar- 
gument applies with equal force to all of eith- 
er sex, engaged in intellectuel pursuits. 

No doubt circumstances so widely different 
as those of men and women, produce appreci- 
able effects, and physical habits have mental 
correspondences ; but experience and observa- 
tion compel me to believe, that mind, whether 
it wear a male or female body, obeys one law 
of growth, and that whatever will hinder or 
help its development in the one case, will 
have a like effect in theother. For a woman 
of genius I hold there is no chance of happi- 
ness or mental satisfaction except in a single 
life or in a marriage with one whose mind is 
kindred with her own; any other would be 
not only as disastrous to her as to man, but 
much more so, for marriage has greater au- 
thority over woman than it has over man, and 
leaves her with fewer resources. 

From a plain, hum-drum sort of man, who 
would devote himself to supplying the family 
bread and butter, wealth would afford a wo- 
man neither seclusion nor independence. A 





woman cannot escape her home, and such a 
home would be grey and dim with the dull- 
ness of its master. It would be like living in 
& perpetual fog. 

The wife of a dull man must either submit 
to mental suffocation, or carry on a grim war- 
fare that few men, and fewer women, would 


leare to undertake, or like Madame Duda- 
vant, separate herself completely and finally 
from him. 
| Amediocre man, whose inferiority is aggres- 
| sive, is a greater misfortune than the dull 
|}man. The ballot, and laws enough to hide 
the world beneath folios, can never entirely 
| free Woman from the power man acquires 
over her by marriage. When all has been 
done that can be done, her surest protection 
| from her husband is her husband and bis love 
| for her. If for perfect love, mutual compre- 
| hension is needed, how can a meddlesome 
“son of the Philistines,” wedded to a woman 
| immeasurably his superior, protect her from 
| his restless inferiority ? Surely there can be 
| no more bitter and weary life than that cf a 
gifted woman hindered and silenced by a 
small-minded, jealovs and egotistic husband, 
conscious of the power the accident of his 
sex gives him, and bound to use it. What de- 
velopment of genius can there be under such 
ecnditions? What happiness can there be in 
bearing children whose father commands 
neither wifely love nor respect? Pegasus 
yoked with a brood mare is in a sad plight, 
but Pegasus yoked with a vicious cob isin a 
worse. 

But the dull man, and the mediocre oppres- 
sive map, are no worse husbands for genius 
than a man of intellect and culture, who is in- 
capable of feeling any love for a wife, save 
that so well described by Socratesin Phzdrus. 


A lover that will never permit his favorite 
to be either superior to or on an equality with 
himself, but is always endeavoring to make 
him inferior or more deficient—a lover that will 
keep his favorite at a distance from those who 
would teach him the divine philosophy, 
through fear of being despised, and will so 
manage everything else that he may be igno- 
rant of everything, and look to the lover for 
everything, thus being most agreeable to the 
lover, but most detrimental to himself. 


How truly he adds in conclusion: 


As respects the mind, then, a man that is in 
love isin no respect a profitable guardian or 
companion. 


* Again, a woman who undertakes any intel- 
lectual labor, unless she is exceptionally for- 
tunate, has to superimpose it upon other la- 
bors that are onerous and difficult. Espe- 
cially is this true if she is married. For her 
there is no willing servant, a second self, such 
as a man finds ina wife; tasks, which he shifts 
upon his wife, she must perform for herself 
and another. By her the fire of the Moloch 
of housekeeping must be kept blazing, if the 
brain and heart go into it; for men have not 
learned that homekeeper and housekeeper 
are not synonymous terms. She must be a 
brave woman who dares the reproofs of hus- 
band and neighbors, and is more clever at 
painting and literature than at mending the 
family hose, and is better versed in Newton’s 
Principia than in ‘Noodle’s Ten Thousand 
Household Receipts Worth Knowing,” if her 
intellectual work brings her scanty remuner- 
ation. In such a case, if she does accomplish 
anything it is a dwarfed and crippled work, 
for the feeling that one’s family and friends 
are dissatisfied and displeased with one’s labor 
and manner of life, is a millstone about the 
neck of thought. 

Every woman who goes outside the narrow 
routine, commonly called Woman’s work, be- 
comes aware that she has roused public preju- 
dice, a real prejudice,though impalpable as air. 
If she gives evidence of genius the world be- 
comes more suspicious, and asks questions 
that humiliate her pride, and wound her sen- 
sitive spirit. If she marriesa man every way 
suitable for her, he will be to her a wall of de- 
fense. Strong in his approval, drawing from 
him a new inspiration, her genius will reach 
its ripest fruition. Mrs. Browning is a no- 
table example of such a marriage. Had she 
married the wrong man, even if he was neith- 
er dull, mediocre, nor selfish, would the world 
ever have readthe exquisite Portuguese Son- 
nets ? 

No woman who thinks, would have the 
marriage tie more lax than itis. The happi- 
ness and dignity of women demand that its 
severance should be infrequent, and granted 
only for the gravest offenses. But when a 
gifted woman marries early, perhaps just 
passing from childhood to youth, and every 
succeeding year brings her more and more 
unhappiness, if she cannot submit, or endure, 
or fight, if no mutual concession can be ar- 
ranged, and her only resource is divorce, I 
assent; only I would have it done where few 
could know of it, that men might not cry out: 

“Behold what brains do for Woman! Clear- 
ly, intellect unsettles the feminine constitu- 
tion, and makes all womanly duties distaste- 
ful! Selah!’’ 


Mme. De Staél says pathetically, “There is 
a depth of griefin an unfortunate marriage, 
which surpasses all sorrows in the world tig 
and far be it from me, to blame any woman 
who has met sucha grief, and who seeks to 
save a few hours of her life for peace; but I 
am certain that such a woman, however much 
she may accomplish in science or in art, is 
more of a stumbling-block than a help and 
encouragement to her sex. A single life 
would not be best for a woman of genius, but 
it is a thousand times better than any mar- 
riage short of the best. Better be a lonely 
old maid than the lonely wife of the wrong 
man. Life need not be barren of love, the 
world is full of children—houseless, homeless 











man's heart and call her mother. 

There is no rule by which man may obtain 
| wisdom, and if there was, few would avail 
| themselves of it, and so no rule can be de- 
| vised by which a woman can choose a hus- 
| band who will be her perfect mate. But a 
large proportion of gifted women who have 
married happily, have married in middle life, 
when the enthusiasms of youth are modified 


| waifs—who would gladly nestle to a good wo- 


all women, especially women of genius, wait 
till they have an adequate ideaof what they 
need, before they make the choice that will 
curse or bless their lives. Having made 
their choice, I would have them wise enough 
| to accept the fact that men and worren can at 
first enjoy only a fractional marriage, and be 
willing to wait, if they find in each other 
some high satisfaction for the limitless possi- 
bilities of time and love to make their union 
perfect. ELIZABETH CUMMINGS, 
Oneida, N.Y. 


WORDS FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Epirors JOURNAL :—Dear Friends.—Yes, 
friends, for every true friend of Woman is 
the friend of my only Lord and Master, and 
“the love of Christ constraineth me’’ to write 
to you a few of the thoughts I have been pon- 
dering in my heart ever since I read an arti- 
cle in the June number of Scribner's Monthly, 
entitled, “The Moral Power of Women.’’ To 
an intelligent mind it must appear almost in- 
credible that a sane American man, a notable 
writer and talented speaker, could write and 
publish tothe world the above mentioned ar- 
ticle after having written a certain “letter to 
Archbishop Purcell,’’? published in the New 
York Tyibune, March 25, 1874. 

In the letter Dr. Holland claims that “the 
men of the country have been so derelict in 
their duty that they have utterly failed to find 
a remedy for the evils of intemperance.” And 
he very coolly hands over the work to the 
women of the country and ends with these 
words: 

“It seems to me no more than Christian 
courtesy to bid the Women’s Temperance 
Movement ‘God-speed.’” 

If Dr. Holland will read the twenty-first 
verse of the seventh chapter of St. Matthew, 
and sit at the feet of John Stuart Mill for a 
sufficient space of time, he may learn the true 
meaning of the term he uses, “Christian cour- 
tesy to Woman.” If he had done so before, 
he never would have nailed the women’s 
hands and feet to the cross known as “the 
Women’s Temperance Movement,” as he does 
in the above-named article, by denying to 
them the only legitimate means by which they 
can possibly accomplish the work that he and 
his men of the country have imposed upon 
them. 

He says, ‘Men would execute the laws 
passed by women no better than they do their 
own.” Thisis a great mistake, The men of the 
country known as office-seekers,great numbers 
of whom are office-holders, are more earnestly 
engaged in devising the means of retaining 
their offices than in properly discharging the 
duties pertainingtothem. They dare not risk 
offending the men who happen to be in the ma- 
jority that elected them; but when the moral 
power of women is brought to bear upon poli- 
tics, in the practica: form of votes, and their 
votes are added to the votes of all the true 
men of the country, they will form the major- 
ity, and all righteous laws will be, what they 
are not to-day, rigidly enforced, aguard over 
the lives and property of the people of the 
country and a terror to evil doers. 

No woman whois true to the moral instincts 
and intuitions of her sex, will consider the 
possession of the ballot as a calamity. She 
will set a very high value on it, as a quiet and 
unobtrusive means of expressing ker opinion 
of the trustworthiness of public men, and the 
measures necessary to be taken to secure the 
public peace and welfare. The tempter will 
have no power over her to cause her to sell 
her birthright for a mess of pottage, ora glass 
of liquor, or any other price; and she will 
think it no more beneath the true dignity of 
womanhood to drop a ballot into a ballot-box 
than she now would to drop a letter into a let- 
ter-box at a public post-office, containing com- 
fort and glad tidings to an absent husband, or 
parent, or child, or any other dear friend, that 
she knew was expecting it. 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” Neither can a people. All the pow- 
er and authority vested in this government 
rests in the great body politic, called the peo- 
ple. The people are not all men, in this my 
Master’s kingdom. JEAN B. 

Livermore, Larimie Co., Colorado. 








MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

a Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 


by experience; and I, if I could, would have | 
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The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, ' 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The people of the United States have been hum- | 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks ard 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful | 
manner. The writer of the following is ove of the vie 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the only | 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great cult 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrotulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- | 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 


| Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but | 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure, The cough 

} left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared, 


| Feeling cortident that my Discovery postsesed woo- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humors in the blood he de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Pennesyl 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 





menced putting them up for sale, calling them FRAZ- 
| LER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 


not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am getting 
bravely over that. Ihave sold thousands of bottles of 


mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe, 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system, 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation, 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when —~ were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 


out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 
diseases by purification and nourlshment. 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 


life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumy, tion, Asthma, Serof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world, Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strer gthening 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the blood 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease, 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad 
t h and a poi condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially r nded, One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, nyaes as, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 
G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever, Price within reach of all— 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t 
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well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


PIANOCO. 


S290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price, 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds, Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
24—6m 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 





THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examinations. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 2d 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September!, 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 








~ | Root Bitters, and itis now my desire and deter- | 


They open all the natural passages of the body, cast | 
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New Singing Books! 
THE LEADER!! 


Ry H.R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson, 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes will wel- 
Music Book, Giled with new 
tunes, anthems, chants, &e., &e., all of the best qual- 


come this new Church 


ity. 


Price $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen, 


THE SONG MONARCH ! ! 


By R. 1. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson, 


Especially for Singing Classes, First 86 pages con- 
tain the elementary course, the same as that in the 
LEADER, which course is followed by more than 100 
pages filled with the most interesting Secular and 
Sacred Music for practice. Equal tethe Sona Kina 


th interest, 


Price 72 cts.,or $7.50 per dozen, 


| AMERICAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC READERS. 


Three carefully graded Song Books for Common 
| Schools, by L. O. Emerson and W. 8. TrnpEeN, 

| Book Ist. For Primary Schools, Price S eta, 
} “ 24. For Lower “Grammar” Classes,“ So 

} “ dd. Por higher ‘ ‘ 6 

The Course is easy, progressive, interesting, and 


| has been thoroughly tested in schools near Boston, 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Uhas. H, Ditson & Oo., 


ee Boston. 7L1 Br'dway, New York, 


WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 








CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 
40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Maes. 


Call early. Send for Price List.) 
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THE 


MACEE, 
FURNACE CO., 
36, 38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 

THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE, 


A wonderful 
success, 


THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE, 


The bestin the 
market, 


THE STAND. 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 


Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautifal stove is constantly 
increasing. 
ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Serd for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 
dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 
OUT, 
Ask your Newsdealer for it. August number of 


OLD AND NEW. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Among the many excellent articles it contains are 
the following: 
“OUR SKETCHING CLUB,” by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
“THE PROTESTANT THEORY OF AUTHOR. 
ITY,” by Rev. James Martineau, 
‘THE OLD CAPUCHIN AND THE YOUNG CAR- 
MELITE,” by Bishop Ferrette. 
“NICOLETTE AND AUCASSIN.” Translated from 
the French by Rev. E. E. Hale. 
“AN OLD SONG,” 
And a Schedule of our 
AUTUMN CAMPAIGN, 
Wherein we offer 
NO CHROMOS. 
Ter..s $4.00 a year, postpaid. Address, 
F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 
143 Washington Street Boston. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin; 

West Newton, Mass. 

At home Saturdays. 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
Of Philadelphia. 
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~ CROCKERY 


Holiday Goods. 


5 
Importer’s Steck at Panic Prices. 2 

te 50 Per Cent. saved. Mast be sold be 
fere February ist, at HERBERT & Co.’s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St.» Beston. 


The regular course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commence on the first Monday in October, and 
is open to both sexes. The school is liberal and pro- 
gressive, and thorough in its teachings. For an- 
noun cement, giving terms and other particulars, ad- 


dress, 
E. D. BUCKMAN; M. Dis Deans 


No. 1030 Spring Garden Street. 
2—Ateow 
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Woman's Journal. 


—_— a — 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, July 25, 1874. 
Koy NOTICE. 


who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
Rey eagues Uy requested to send in their sul- | 
tions. The change of date on the wrapper of tae 
paper wil! be their receipt 


y becriber will find the date at which his sub- 
on ee W hen he pays his an- 


soription expires on his 
peal eabecr tion, the changed date of the paper will 
his receipt 
— 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Snfrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JouRNAL, for sale at 
AL. rs Mower's News Room, Jones’ Block, East 
Locust ™. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.59 for each, we will give a Wil- 
eox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $60 


We call special attention to our new premium of a | 
aixty dollar sewing-machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at 82.50 | 
each. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 
The Woman Suffrege Campaign in Michi- | 
gan seems so far to have been in every way 
auspicious, and the results of the discussion 
have surpassed the expectations of its most 
sanguine friends. The Executive Committee 
have wisely resolved not to hold too many 
public meetings during the short evenings of 
“the heated term. But they have perfected 
a plan for the speedy organization of an as- 
sociation in every township in the State, and | 
the efficient Secretary, Mr. George Stickney, of 
Grand Haven, has been instructed to move in 
the mutter at once, and Woman Suffrage doc- 
uments are being widely circulated, and meet- | 
ings have been provided for, this month, as fol- 
lows: Tyrone township at Cassnovia, July | 
14. Alpine township, at the Town Hall, | 
Jaly 14. Wyoming township at Grandville, 
July 14. Browne township at Browne, July 
15. Grattan, at Grattan Center, July 15. 
Sparta, at Sparta Center, July 17. Walker, 
at the Town Hall, July 17. Byron, at Byron 
Center, July 17. Cascade, at Cascade, July 
21. Cannon,at Cannonsburg, July 21. Paris, 
at Bowen Station, July 22. Plainfield, at 
Belmont, July 22. Caledonia, at Alaska, July 
22. Ada,at Ada, July 24. Gaines at Ham- 
mond, July 24. Courtland, at Courtland Cen- 
ter, July 24. Vergennes, at Bailey’s School 
House, July 20. Oakfield, at Oakfield Sta- 
tion, July 29. Nelson, at Sand Lake, July 29. 
Among the speakers enlisted are Col. Stand- 











| 


Mr. Tilton’s statement,’ we should find it diffi- | me in the parlors of their own houses and on 
cult to believe, but that until they doso we | the highways of travel, there is a very great 
find it impossible. Knowing Mr. Tilton, also, | unanimity of opinion among them, in refer- 


_ we should require collateral evidence at every ence to this same matter. “All women who | 
step before accepting any of his statements. | own property and pay taxes ought to have a 


The man and woman who are accused have | vote,” has been the utterance of almost every 
behind them the consistent record of private | man with whom I have spoken on the subject, 
and public worth; the man who accuses them | even of those who stand out stoutly against 
has no such record. | universal Woman Suffrage. Without utterly 

What have these three people been doing | ignoring the history of our revolu ionary strug- 
during the past seven years? Mrs. Tilton has | gle, aud choosing to forget that our fathers 
been a patient, loving, devoted wife and moth- | did not come to an open issue with the moth- 
er, enduring nameless wrongs in silence. Mr. | er country, until they reached the point where 
Beecher has been active in good works, devo- | the British government refused them repre- 
ting his leisure hours to writing a life of | sentation while they paid taxes, how can 


Christ. Mr. Tilton has been advocating “free | American men express a different opinion ? 


divorce,” and writing the biography of Victo- 
ria Woodhull. The contrast is a sharp one, 
but it tells the whole story. H. B. B. 








———- 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


The State Record of Des Moines, Iowa, 
charges the WomAN’s JOURNAL with with- 
holding from Woman due credit for good 
works, because we have not given Mrs. Lizzie 
Boynton Harbert of that city, the sole and ex- 
clusive credit of putting Woman Suffrage into 
the platform of the Republican party of Iowa. 

To do this, would be to admit that the plat- 
form is of no value whatever, since its only 
significance consists in its being the expression 
of the public sentiment of Republican voters, 
and not the expression of any individual. The 
editorial of the Record is as unjust to Mrs. 
Harbert as to ourselves. What should we 
think of the restless vanity of aman who would 
accept the exolusive credit of having secured 
the adoption of a part of the platform of his 
party ? 

But if the Record will refer to the WoMAN’s 


| JourNAL of July 11, it will find that our lead- 


ing article entitled, “Woman Suffrage a Re- 
publican Issue in Iowa,’’ contains an official 
letter from the lowa Woman Suffrage Society, 
announcing the passage of the resolution, of 
which the following is a part: 


Mrs. Harbert and Mrs. Callanan have been 
untiring in their exertions in bebalf of Wo- 
man. The former gave a short address befure 
the Committee on Resolutions, and the latter 
sent in acommunication to the same body. 


Again, in our issue of the 18th, we published 
three letters from Iowa, on the subject—one 
of which is an account of the whole affair by 
Mrs. Harbert herself. We have net stated 
that Mrs. Harbert wrote the Woman Suffrage 
resolution, simply because we do not know 





we shall be very glad to say so, whenever we 


ish, Judge Whitney, Ex-Mayor Pierce, Mrs. | that this was the fact. Dutif it be the fact, 


Adelle M. Hazlett, Giles Stebbins, Matilda 
Hindman, and others. 

This continued activity in Michigan is in 
striking and favorable contrast with our ex- 
perience in Kansas, in 1867. In the Suffrage 
campaign there, three distinct stages were ap- 
parent. From April until June the move- 
ment was vigorous and hopeful. During July 
and August came a reaction and apparent de- 
cline; so much so that many wary politicians 
who had hitherto sat upon the fence, jumped 
down and took sides against Suffrage, while 
everything seemed to indicate our overwhelm- 
ing defeat. But ia September and October a 





are authorized to make the statement. 
H. B. B. 


TAX-PAYING WOMEN. 


The bill reported favorably in the Connec- 
ticut Legislature by the Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage, giving every unmarried woman 
who is assessed as a tax-payer upon property 
valued at $500 and over, the right to vote in 
municipal elections, has been indefinitely 
postponed. The main argument against it 
seemed to be that the great majority of wo- 
men were themselves opposed to it. 

It would be interesting to know the data on 
which the “argument” was based, that “the 








reaction came. Every day Suffrage gained 
by the discussion, and when November came 
one-third of all the men of Kansas voted for 
Woman Suffrage, which received abeut as 
many votes as negro suffrage obtained, al- 
though the latter had the machinery of the 
Republican party behind it. 

We shall not be surprised or alarmed, 
therefore, if the coming hot and busy six 
weeks should seem to show a similar falling- 
off of interest in Michigan, though such does 
uot yet appear. But if such should be the 
case, it will afford no ground of discourage- 
ment. On the contrary, it will be only a nat- 
ural breathing spell, and the temporary relax- 
ation will be the prelude to a still more vigor- 
ous and triumphant campaign, next fall. 

Ss Be 





THE TILTON-WOODHULL CONSPIRACY. 


Daring the past three years a wicked at- 
tempt has been persistently made by the ad- 
vocates of free-love to destroy the reputation 
of an estimable lady and an eminent Chris- 
tian minister. Detraction, like death, loves a 
shining mark, and those who advocate license 
seek to prove that all men and women are li- 
centious. 

Meanwhile the WomAn’s JouRNAL has re- 
mained silent; not because we have feared to 
speak, but because we did not choose to in- 
crease the circulation of a scandal, promul- 
gated by a woman of infamous character, in 
the interest of immorality. 

Only twice have we made an exception to 
this rule of silence; once to express our dis- 
gust atthe unmanly conduct of Mr. Tilton, 
in silently permitting his wife to be thus slan- 
dered, when it was in his power to have vin- 
dicated her good name; again to publish Mr. 
Beecher’s letter to the Brooklyn Eagle, which 

explicitly contradicted the charges made 
against him. 

The gross and indecent arraignment now 
publicly made by Mr. Tilton, changes the situa- 
tion and makes it proper for us to speak. We 
do so, without waiting for the replies of Mrs. 
Tiiton and Mr. Beecher. Having known them 
bo:h personally for many years, we will frank- 


majority of tax-paying women are opposed” 
totheir enfranchisement, and how the Con- 
necticat Legislature came in possession of 
them. There is no doubt thatthe Connecti- 
cut Solons found this ‘‘argument’’ a very con- 
venient bulwark behind which to skulk, but 
there are excellent reasons for doubting 
whether they know anything about the wishes 
of the “great majority of women,” or have 
made an attempt to know, or even care to 
know. 

For the last two years I have made it a 
point to question every tax-paying woman I 
have met, East and West—I have met scores 
and scores of them—and I have yet to find 
one tax-paying woman who does not believe 
herself entitled to the ballot, by virtue of her 
paying taxes. Less than two weeks since I 
was the guest of a woman in New Hampshire 
who pays a yearly tax of $800. She expatiat- 
edin eloquent indignation on the injustice 
meted out to herself and other women in her 
town, tax-paying like herself, in refusing them 
a vote in affairs of the town in which they 
were directly and pecuniarily interested. She 
mentioned a score of men in her neighbor- 
| hood, whose whole property would not amount 

to $250, and who were not remarkable for in- 
telligence, some of them men living daily in a 
| condition of semi-drunkenness, who yet had 
| the right, and exercised it, to vote the expen- 
| diture by the town of thousands of dollars, 
not one dime of which they would pay, be- 
| cause they had not the means, but their quota 
of which she and other tax-paying but non- 
voting women were compelled to pay. And 
| this sort of complaint one listens to constant- 
ly, now-a-days, when the subject is broached 
in the presence of that large class of women 
who pay taxes. 

An observation and inquiry of two years, 
extending over a large territory of the North- 
ern States, have convinced me that, however 
it may be with women who are not property 
owners and tax-payers, “the great majority of 
tax-paying women” do want the ballot, and 
will signify that they do, whenever an oppor- 
tunity is given them. And, moreover, if one 
is able to judge from the private utterances of 








The trade and manufactures of the colonies 
were restricted most oppressively for the ben- 
efit of England, but the colonists made no 
open resistance unti] 1761, when parliament 
authorized stores and private dwellings to be 
searched for merchandise, which it was sus- 
pected had not paidduty. Our fathers refused 
to pay taxes on their merchandise, just as wo- 
men refuse now to pay taxes on their proper- 
ty, and for the very same reason—that they 
were not represented. 

Our fathers carried their resistance to this 
unjust taxation farther than women carry it. 
Virginia and Massachusetts botb resolved in 
their Legislatures that their courts shou!'d 
conduct their business with entire disregard of 
the famous “Stamp Act,” which declared that 
every document used in trade must have a 
stamp affixed to it, ranging in value from a 
shilling upwards, the mother country furnish- 
ing the stamps and deriving a profit from 
them. Whenthe act went into operation, 


bells were tolled throughout the country, flags | 


lowered at half mast, and the colonists flamed 
up into such hot indignation that the stamp 
distributors resigned their offices in dismay. 
These demonstrations of the popular wrath 
finally compelled the repeal of the “Stamp 
Act.” “LIrejoice that America has resisted 
(taxation without representation),” said Pitt, 
in Parliament; “if they had submitted, they 
would voluntarily have become slaves.” 

Once more England attempted to tax the 
colonies, still denying them representation. 
Duties were imposed on paper, glass, tea, and 
some other articles. A sloop belonging to 
John Hancock was seized, and the cargo du- 
ties demanded, in obedience to this new act 
of taxation, when a mob attacked the com- 
missioners of customs and drove them into 
one of the forts of Boston harbor for safety. 
Later, when a ship arrived in the harbor of 
Boston laden with tea, the enraged people 
weut on board, and threw the tea overboard. 
This led directly to the “Boston port bill,” 
the calling of the “Continental Congress,” 
the Declaration of Independence, the Revo- 
lutionary war, and the establishment of our 
Republic. 

How can American men pour contempt 
upon their own early history, and repudiate 
the principles on which their own nation is 
founded, by thus repeating the tyranny of 
the British government? In this instance, 
the tyranny is more dastardly than was that 
of the mother country—as much more das- 
tardly as women are relatively weaker than 
were the colonies at the time of their resis- 
tance. 

If there is any force in the argument of the 
Connecticut Legislature that women should 
not have the ballot, because they do not want 
it, how is it with that large class of men who 
do not want the ballot, and who do not exer- 
cise the suffrage—so large a class, that ac- 
cording to Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, they constitute 
nearly one-fourth of the present legal voters 
of the country? If not wanting the ballot 
is a valid reason for refusing to enfranchise 
women, ought not this same lack of desire to 
be sufficient reason for disfranchising that 
twenty-five per cent. of the legal voters of the 
country, who also do not want it ? 

And if women do not want the ballot, it is 
perfectly safe for the Connecticut Legislature 
to stand firm to the American principle that 
“taxation and representation are inseparable,” 
and give them the ballot, as no harm will 
ever come from their using it. M.A. L. 

Melrose, Mass. 


————_-—_ 21-2 ______ _—_. 


THE NATION'S ‘‘JOURNALISM.” 


It is due to the New York Nation to say 
that it partially explains away the charges of 
discourtesy and needless coarseness, brought 
against it bythe WomAN’s JouRNAL and 
other newspapers, in connection with its arti- 
cle on “Replies to Dr. Clarke.” It claims that 
the article in question did not professedly 
state the opinions of the Nation, but those of 
“the conservatives” such as Dr. Clarke, Maud- 
sley, &c. Itis not perhaps strange if the read- 
ers of the Nation were led to supposé, on first 
reading, that in stating the views of conserva- 
tives it was stating its own. but if, as now 
appears, it was giving only those of others, 
then it is those others, rather than the Wo 
MAN’S JOURNAL, who may justly complain. 
Dr. Clarke, for instance, has not been re- 
proached with undue refinement; but he cer- 
tainly states his opinions with far more pro- 
priety than the Nation used, when re-stating 
them in his behalf. And ‘f it be an offense so 
severe as to be called “journalism” to do in- 


| when one does injustice to one’s friends? 
T. W. H. 
MISS EASTMAN IN MICHIGAN. 

In justice to all parties concerned and espe- 
cially to the gifted and amiable speaker whose 
name heads this article, we take great pleas- 
ure in pudlishing the following preamble and 
resolutions adopted at its recent meeting by 
the Executive Committee of the Michigan 
Woman Suffrage Association : 


Whereas, The New Engiand Woman Suf. | 


frage Association have generously manifested 


| their interest in the contest now being waged | 


in this State for the enfranchisement of wo- 


| men, by securing the services of Miss Mary | 


F. Eastman as a lecturer, and 

| Whereas, Miss Eastman has delivered at 
different points in the State a series of able 
| and effective addresses in favor of Equal Suf. 
frage, which have by their force and power 
| accomplished much for the cause of Impar- 
| tial Citizensbip, therefore 


Resulved, That the Executive Committee | 


_ of the Michigan Woman Suffrage Association, 
| in bebalf of that organization, hereby tender 
| hearty thanks to the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, for their liberality and 
generous interest in our success, and to Miss 
Eastman for her very able, eloquent and effi- 
cient services in the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage. This gifted speaker herself furnishin 
a practical example of Woman’s mental an 
moral ability, too great to be denied the ballot, 
too valuable to be lost to the State. 


"AN INTERESTING ‘TEST. 





Michigan upon the pending Woman Suffrage 
amendment to the State Constitution, an ex- 
periment recently tried at Traverse City is 
worthy of notice. The Herald of that town 
states that last month two or three citizens, 
who were inclined to favor the extension of 
| the ballot to women, prepared the following 
circular, whichwas left at every house in the 
village: 

‘*To the Ladies only : 

‘Shall the women of Michigan be allowed 
to vote? The men of the State are to answer 
this question at the next election. There are 
many voters that would like, if possible, to 
know which way the women themselves de- 
sire the question shall be decided. Now then, 
we propose, if possible, to ascertain how the 
ladies of Traverse City stand in regard to 
this important inquiry. We are sending one 
of these circulars to every house in this vil- 
lage. ‘There is a slip of paper enclosed with 
questions that we want answered with yes or 
no. We wish all women twenty-one years of 
age and over, actual residents of the village, to 
vote understandingly. You will see the argu- 
ments both for and against the movement ver 
fully and fairly stated in this week’s Herald 
and Eagle. We will send the ballot box to 
every house on Monday, June 29th. Please 
have those entitled to vote answer the ques- 
tions honestly and conscientiously. Fold the 
paper so as not to delay the man when he 
calls for them. The result will be published. 

‘‘By order of the Committee.” 

‘WOMAN'S BALLOT IN REGARD TO WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE. 

“Ist. Do you want to vote? 

‘2d, If No to the first question, answer this: 
In case it should be decided that women be 
allowed to vote, would you vote on questions 
of temperance and moral or political reform? 

“The result of this novel canvass of opinion 
is thus stated: 

‘‘On Monday the ballots were gathered up 
with the following result: ‘Do you want to 
vote?’ Yeas, 42; nays, 95; blanks, 66. 

‘On the second question the yeas were 109, 
nays, 34, blanks, 53.”’ 

Commenting on the above the Detroit Tri- 
bune says: 

‘‘We have no doubt that (as indicated by 
this fair test in a single locality) the very large 
majority of the women of Michigan have no 
sympathy with the Suffrage movement, and 
would regard the ratification of the pending 
amendment as a misfortune to their sex.” 

Now, with all possible respect for the Tri- 
bune, we find in these statistics no evidence at 
all that a majority of the women of Traverse 
City have no sympathy with the Suffrage 
movement, but quite the reverse. Suppose 
the question had been asked, ‘“‘Do you want 
to be married?”’? Does any one suppose that a 
majority would have said ‘‘yes’’? Certainly 
not—womanly self respect would forbid. Yet 
almost every woman would marry if a suit- 
able offer were made. But to the question, 
“If you ever marry will you try to fulfil 
the duties of the position?’ almost every 
woman would say ‘‘yes’’ without hesitation. 

This question is absurd, moreover, because 
Suffrage is not compulsory. No woman need 
vote unless she feels an interest in the ques- 
tion to be decided. If she feels sufficient in- 
terest to wish her vote to be counted, it is her 
right to vote—otherwise she need not do so. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

At the Annual Meeting of the British Na- 
tional Society for Woman Suffrage, which was 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Lon- 
don, a few days ago, about four hundred per- 
sons were present, the greater number of 
whom were ladies. Miss Blackburn, the Sec- 
retary, read the report of the Central Com- 
mittee, It appears that one hundred and six- 
ty-one members of Parliament who have pre- 
viously voted for a Bill to remove the electoral 
disabilities of women have been returned, as 
well as ceventy-two members who have newly 
declared in its favor. Among those who have 
supported such a measure are fifteen members 
of the present government. Former oppo- 
nents of Mr. Jacob Bright’s Bill to the num 
ber of one hundred and seventeen have lost 
their seats. On the other hand, seventy-seven 
supporters are nolonger in Parliament. The 
expenditure of the Central Committee during 








As illustrating the views of the women of | 


' ly say that if they should admit the truth of ; men, and their opinions freely expressed to | justice to one’s opponents, what must it be [ the year was 13791. 7s. 5d., of which the 


greater portion was consumed in election 
expenses and meetings in the provinces. Mr. 
Forsyth M. P., who presided, said his Bij) 
originally provided that “‘no married woman 
| shall be entitled to vote.” Afterwards, as 
| they all knew, it was altered by the desire of 
their Committee into “Nothing contained in 
' this Act shall entitle any Woman under coy- 
erture to be registered to vote.” They al) 
knew that proviso had caused some dissatis- 
| faction; but in considering this questiou he 
had found that three-fourths of the arguments 
brought forward in the House of Commons 
| were based on a vague and indefinite idea that, 
if the Bill passed, married women would be 
| able to vote. 
He was not of opinion that married women 
| ought to be as such prevented from voting, 
| but he found that if the idea that the Bill 
| would give married women votes prevailed, he 
| would not have a chance of carrying it. He 
was not going to be obstinate in retaining the 
| proviso; but if the Bill did not pass he would 
withdraw the clause. There was great diffi- 
culty in obtaining a night for the discussion 
of the measure, bat they had done their best 
to secure one, and if they were not successful 
| it would not be his fault. The prospects of 
the movement were never brighter and more 
encouraging than now. The argument from 
intellectual inferiority was practically given 
| up now, and they rested upon an argument 
which was more difficult to meet, and that 
was that it is unfeminine to take part in polit- 
ical life. But if it was unfeminine to vote for 
a member of Parliament, then it was unfem- 
inine to vote for a town councillor. But we 
had gone further, and had put-women in a 
position to be members of School Boards 
(though he never wanted to see them in Par- 
liament), and saw them discharge their duties 
with the greatest discretion and ability. He 
was sure that if they were defeated this ses- 
sion it would be by a smaller majority than 
they yet had been, aud if defeated now they 
would not be unsuccessful next session; or 
even if they did fail both now and next ses- 
sion, their cause would assuredly triumph in 
the end. 

Mr. Stanfield, M.P., moved the first resolu- 
tion,—“That this meeting adopts the report 
and financial statement, and directs them to 
be circulated.” He had heard from Liberal 
members the remark that the Conservative 
reaction might be found to have done one 
good thing if it had extinguished crotchets. 
He did not think it had extinguished this Wo- 
man’s Question. He thought the movement 
would be accomplished, and that soon. He 
believed that women would be able to turn 
the possession of the franchise to practical 
use. We had embarked in an excessive course 
of legislative interference with common life. 
We had passed a Bill preventing women from 
dealing with their own labor as freely as men 
in the markets of their own country. What- 
ever the worth of this legislation, wise or not 
wise, it was time that women should have 
something to say to those measures controll- 
ing their active and their domestic life. He 
thought undue importance had been attached 
to the proviso about married women, but that 
it should be omitted if the Bill did not pass. 

Miss Cobbe seconded the resolution. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide supported the reso- 
lution. He had never been able to under- 
stand why we should exclude from the elec- 
tive franchise the most intelligent portion of 
the community. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold applauded Mr. Forsyth 
for his frank and generous ofer to remove the 
proviso as to married women. 

Mr. Jacob Bright said he was there to sup- 
port Mr. Forsyth’s Bill, but he entirely agreed 
with what had been said by Mr. Stansfeld and 
by Mr. Arnold as to the proviso. 

Mrs. M’Laren read a speech of some length 
in support of the second resolution, in accord- 
ance with which an Executive Committee of 
thirty-two members was appointed. The res0- 
lution was seconded by Miss Tod. Miss Caro- 
line Biggs proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Forsyth, Sir R. Anstruther, Mr. Stansfeld, 
and Mr. Russell Gurney. The vote was sec 
onded by Miss Sturge, and supported by Miss 
Becker. Miss Reeves proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. Miss Ashworth seconded 
it. Mr. Forsyth, in briefly acknowledging the 
vote, said he had hesitated when he was ask- 
ed to take up the Bill. He was pressed to do 
so, had never regretted having taken it up, 
and now he placed all his powers at their dis- 
posal. A. A 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA: 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Polk 
County Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, & 
large attendance gave evidence of increasing 
interest in the work of the Association, and 
an active campaign. A vote of thanks was 
heartily given to Mrs. Lizzie Boynton Har- 
bert for the Woman’s plank which found 4 
lodgment in the Republican platform chiefly 
through her instrumentality. A very inter- 
esting and effective essay was read by Mrs. 
Judge Fulton, and Mrs. Belle Buckland was 
appointed essayist for next month. Mrs. J- 
Green was continued asChronicler. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That by its action in incorporat- 
ing in its platform as a new political issue, 
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Woman Suffrage, and the recommending 4 








At their last Commencement they gradua- ; as much interest in the affairs of the Govern- 


submission of the question to the people of | ted ten scholars, eight of whom were ladies. 


the State, the Republican party makes 

its claim to bethe party of progress, and de- 
serves the enthusiastic support of the women 
of this State in the coming Campaign. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Associa- 
ti nm are due and hereby tendered to the gen- 
tlemen who so kindly assisted in preparing 
the way for a bearing of ou cause before the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

MR. FOSTER’S COW. 

Mr. Stephen S. Foster’s cow is still atopic 
for discussion. She was seized and sold, as 
our readers will remember, by an officer, to 
satisfy a claim of the city against Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster for personal property taxes of 
1872. After satisfying the claim the officer 
had left in his hands between twenty and 
thirty dollars, which by law, he should return 
to Mr. and Mrs. Foster. He has tendered the 
money but they decline to receive it. He 
holds another warrant for personal property 
taxes in 1873, which they refuse to pay. The 
sum in his hands, belonging to them, is sufli- 
cient to satisfy this claim, if no additional 
costs are made, but the question is whether 
he can legally apply the money to that pur- 
pose, or must he seize another cow and sell 
her, and bave another balance for Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster to refuse. With enough such busi- 
ness the officer would be sure of having mon- 
ey by him in any event.— Worcester Evening 
Gazette. 


—_———-- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


C. R. Patterson, editor of the Ypsilanti 
(Mich) Commercial, recently addressed a letter 
to Gov. Campbell of Wyoming, relative to the 
working of Woman Suffrage in that Territory. 
The Commercial prints the following reply 
from the Governor in its issue of July 11: 

Ex. OrFice, WYOMING TERRITORY, } 
CHEYENNE, July 1, 1874. 

Mr. C. R. PArrerRsSON:—Dear Sir: In _ re- 
gard to your inquiries as to the success of Wo- 
man Suffrage in this Territory, its influences 
upon the women and the men, whether good 
or bad, and its effect upon the body politic in 
repressing crime and exalting virtue, I would 
respond affirmatively in every way. I send 
you acopy of my message of last November as 
an expression of my views. Michigan, rich 
in every element — material, intellectual and 
moral—that goes to make upa State, with her 
famous university and no less famous common 
school system, needs this beneficent reform 
superadded to constitute her a truly Republi- 
can Commonwealth and the mode) State of 
the Union. Wyoming has taken the lead of 
the territories in adopting this reform. We 
trust that Michigan will pioneer her sister 
States. Yours very truly, 

J. A. CAMPBELL. 

Below is an extract from Gov. Campbell’s 
message of November 4, 1873, referred to in 
the above letter: 

The experiment of granting to Woman a 
voice in the government, which was inaugu- 
rated, for the first time in the history of our 
country, by the first Legislative Assembly of 
Wyoming, has now been tried for four years. 
I have heretofore taken occasion to express 
my views in regard to the wisdom and justice 
of this measure and my conviction that its 
adoption had been attended only by good re- 
sults. Two years more of observation of the 
practical working of the system have only 
served to deepen my conviction that what we, 
in this Territory, have done, has been well 
done, and that our system of Impartial Suf- 
frage is an unqualified success. 





MISS MILES AT BUCHTEL COLLEGE. 


At the Commencement reception given by 
President and Mrs. McCollester at Buchtel 
College, on the evening of July 8. Miss El- 
len E. Miles, the elocutionist, convulsed ker 
hearers with laughter at her admirable render- 
ing of “Darius Green, and his Flying Ma- 
chine.” She was especially happy also in her 
reading of that difficult piece, “Mother and 
Poet,” by Mrs. Browning. Miss Miles has the 
rare faculty of being able to read both serious 
and comic pieces well. We are glad to learn 
of her success as a teacher of elocution. 





TWO WOMEN PROFESSORS IN BUCHTEL COL- 
LEGE, 


I have anxiously looked over the pages of 
the JourNAt for an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Ohio Woman’s Centennial Associ- 
ation, which was held in Cleveland in con- 
junction with the State Association of Uni- 
versalists, commencing the third of June. A 
record was made at that time, which should 
rejoice the heart ofevery truewoman. Some- 
thing more than a year ago, John R. Buch- 
tel, who has contributed largely for the Col- 
lege located at Akron, Summit Co., Ohio, in 
honor of whom it was named, said to the 
Universalist women of the State that there 
ought to be at least two women professors in 
that college; and if they would raise twenty 
thousand dollars, he would give another twen- 
ty thousand in the name of his wife, which 
would make a sum sufficient to endow two 
women professorships. 

The women in different parts of the State 
went to work with a will, and at this Cleve- 
land meeting raised the last dollar of the mon- 
ey. 

Mr. Buchtel has already put into the hands 
of the trustees the amount pledged, and now 
the question is, Who shall fill the chairs? 
This young institution has set a noble exam- 
ple for older ones to follow. Its doors are 
Open to all, regardless of sex, and should be 
patronized by lovers of Equal Rights. 


This is only their second year. Here is an- 
other illustration of the fact that our girls are 


balanced scale with their brothers in educa- 

tion. Such events are milestones,which mark 

progress, as the wheels of time bear us on- 

ward. S. W. Cook. 
Seville, Ohio. 





THE TENDENCY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Eprrors JournaL:—Inan article on John 
Stuart Mill, in arper’s Magazine, referring to 
his love for America, these words are quoted 
from his writings : 

I cannot but believe that the inauguration 
of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. and the sys- 
tem of the co-education of the youths of both 
sexes at Antioch, and several other Ameri- 
can colleges, represent the best tendency in 
our civilization, and that their general adoption 
is only a question of time. The experiments 
have proved successful, and asingle success- 
ful experiment is worth many volumes of ar- 
gument.” 

Would not the above quotation at the mast 
head of the JournaL embody the principles at 
issue, in a nut shell? They would be a week- 
ly commemoration of one who was truly a 
friend, rarely excelled in his devotion to the 


cause of Woman. QuomocuirT. 
A SKILLFUL PHYSICIAN. 


Epirors JourNAL.—How delightful to con- 
template the coming of a time when the world 
shall find that women are good for something. 
I mean every woman; not here and there a 
bright particular star, who was born to fame 
and fortune, but that they all possess a depth, 
strength, tenacity, and purpose, the asserticn 
of which only waits for proper conditions. I 
have made a discovery, and whisper it to you, 
mon ami that there may be another name add 
ed to your list of great women. Please put 
the name of Madame Wilhelmina Schott of 
Copenhagen, side by side with Dr. Safford 
Blake, and her co-workers, for these ladies 
possess an equal devotion to the profession of 
medicine. 

Madame Schott is a Dane, and in her school 
days studied anatomy with her uncle in the 
Institute of Langaard, Copenhagen. With an 
interest amounting almost to a passion she 
pursued this study, learning and experiment- 
ing for her own amusement; of course any 
application of her knowledge would be unlady- 
like, and wrong for her in the life of nobility 
she lived; but this same Wilhelmina after 
many years, came as others have, to our 
shores, and after a varied experience and 
eventful life found the old love of anatomy 
stronger than ever ; abandoning all to its pur- 
suit, she has founded in our midst a reputation 
that is enviable. Under her “Danish Cure,” 
curvatures and deformities, insanity and ner- 
vous diseases have been cured, and she intro- 
duces a mode so quiet and gentle that the 
patients are interested in their own progress, 
and instructed as regards the system at the 
same time. 

Dr. Brown Sequard, in a recent conversation 
with Madame Schott, expressed great surprise 
and delight at her knowledge and success, as- 
suring her that she was right in her method 
and sure to meet with a warm welcome where- 
ever she went. Madame will soon issue a 
book which shall introduce her more fully to 
others working in the same direction. If she 
ever visits Boston, I hope the New England 
Women’s Club will welcome her, and give 
the ladies an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with a charming and remarkable 
woman, one who understands and appreciates 
the profession she adorns, M. A. S. 

Spoffsrd’s Point, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN ITEMS. 


Miss Hindman addressed the citizens of La- 
mont, last Saturday evening, on Woman Suf- 
frage. Her lecture was high!y approved by a 
large audience. 


The Woman Suffrage meeting at Spencer’s 
Mills, which was to have been held on Wednes- 
day, was unavoidably postponed until Thurs- 
day, July 30, when Judge B. A. Harlan will 
make the address. 


A Woman Suffrage meeting at Grattan Cen- 
ter,on Wednesday evening, was well attended, 
and after the address by Judge Harlan, an As- 
sociation was formed, with the following 
named officers: Olive J. Watkins, President; 
Wm.C. Slayton and Mrs. Julia A. Slayton, 
Vice-Presidents ; Salem F. Kennedy, Secreta 
ry; Mrs. Fanny Mason, Treasurer. Another 
meeting was arranged to be held Tuesday, 
August 4, 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Grand Rapids Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, heldon Thursday evening, the resigna- 
tion, on account ofill-health, of Mrs. S. L. Ful- 
ler as Corresponding Secretary, was received 
and accepted, and Dr, C. H. Maxim was elect- 
ed to fill the vacancy. Mrs. Fuller has recent- 
ly made a generous contribution to the funds 
of the Association. 

Don Hendarson ofthe Allegan Journal is an 
“old bachelor” about forty yearsofage. This 
fact gives special point to the following, from 
the Plainwell Republic : 


If our friend Henderson will tell us any good 
reason why a maiden lady of forty, having to 





provide for her own maintenance, has not just 





ready and anxious to stand upon an evenly | 


} ment under which she lives, as a bachelor of 
| forty, we will concede that he has won an im- 
portant point in his argument against Woman 
| Suffrage. 

The Lansing Republican administers this re- 
| buke to a certain class of Michigan papers, 
| who say in one column that if the women want- 
ed the ballot, they would vote to give it to 
| them, and then in another column proceed to 

| throw mud at every woman who does wantit. 

| it says: 

“Womanly” women, of course, do not wish 
to mingle in politics, if they are to be ridiculed 
and abused for it. Some editors and politi 
cians so scurrilously oppose Woman Suffrage, 
that most women dare not speak out, and then 
these men oppose Woman Suffrage, because 
women do not speak out. Is this fair and 
manly? We were once told that the Southern 
negroes cared nothing about freedom, because, 
when under the lash, andin the sight of the 
blood hound, they declared that they were per- 
fectly happy. 

The Woman Suffrage meeting at Casnovia, 
Tuesday night, was well attended, notwith- 
standing the farmers are so busy. It was ad- 
dressed by D. E. Corbitt and others, and an as- 
sociation was formed, of which Mr. E. Len 
Clark was made President, and Harmon Ham- 
ilton, Secretary, 


The Prohibitionists of Michigan have adopted 
Woman Suffrage with enthusiasm. The State 
Central Committee have called a State Con- 
vention to meet in Lansing, July 30, for the 
nomination of State officers and say that, “As 
the party has, from the first, unequivocally en- 
dorsed the principle of Woman Suffrage, the 
delegates will consist of men and women, as 
the people shall choose.” Among the rea- 
ons given inthe Call, for asking public sup- 
port, are: 

1, It represents the only ‘Temperance party 
in the State. 

2. The only party which has distinctly de- 
clared in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

8. It will be the only nominating Convention 
for State officers in which women have equal 
powers and privileges with men. 


During the past week, Woman Suffrage: as- 
sociations have been formed in nine of the 
townships in this county. During the next 
two weeks, meetings are tu be held every 
evening in the week. All of these meet- 
ings will be held in the evening, at 8 o'clock. 
No effort should be epared to get out a full at- 
tendance of the citizens of each township. 
Friends of the cause throughout the county 
are earnestly requested to send their names 
to D. N. Foster, the Secretary of the County 
Assoeiation, that documents may be forward- 
ed to them, and correspondence be had with 
them in reference to the interests of the cause 
in their respective localities—Grand Rapids 
Post, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


John G. Saxe has recently met with a severe 
affliction in the loss of his daughter Laura, 
from consumption. 

“Whipping his wife” is the charge on which 
his presbytery are about to try Rev. H. E.C. 
Bakerville of Laurel, Va. 


At Wooster College, Ohio, the feminine stu- 
dents, it is said, equal the masculine ones in 
mathematics as well as in languages. 


Over 1000 women in Plattsburgh, N.Y., have 
signed an appeal to both political parties to pro- 
nounce unconditionally against the rum traffic. 


Charles Blanc has written to Mrs Kate H. 
Doggett a letter of thanks for the fidelity of 
her translation from his “Grammar of the Art 
of Design,” and desiring that she may com- 
plete the valuable work. 


Among the graduates of the Normal School 
at Salem, Mass., last week, was one young 
lady, graduating at the head of the class, who 
has run a sewing machine and earned money 
to pay her‘expenses during the two years. 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
forwarded, last week, to the Treasurer of the 
Michigan Association, $117, to be applied in 
aid of the cause in Michigan; making in all 
$137, which the Toledo Association has raised 
for Michigan work. 


“Carl Rosa, the husband of Parepa,” says 
Lucy Hooper in her Paris letter, “is so crushed 
in health and spirits by his great bereavement, 
that he has been forbidden by his physician to 
do any business, and ordered to one of the 
German baths.” 


We publish this week an important and in- 
teresting report of the Dress Reform Commit- 
tee of the New England Woman's Club, by 
its Chairman, AbbaG. Woolson. On account 
of its length we have had to divide it, but the 
remainder will appear next week. 


The advocates of Woman Suffrage celebrated 
the Fourth in South Newbury, 0., by a basket 
picnic. Several interesting addresses were de- 
livered, and among the speakers was Mrs. Dr. 
Chase, of Cleveland, who delivered an interest- 
ing address. This is the fifth instance this year, 
where a woman has been selected to deliver a 
Fourth of July oration. 


The recent Protestant Episcopal Diocesan 
Convention of Ohio, held at Gambier, intro- 
duced and approvingly discussed a resolution 
making women over eighteen years of age 





eligible to office in the vestry of any church in 
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the diocese of Ohio. Bishop Bedell spoke not | 
directly in favor of this resolution, but in favor 
of the idea contained in it, that of making the 


259 


there so few dime-novels in the market, that 
we must devote to this work what was once 
our best magazine? Is it asking too much to 


service of Woman available in church affairs. | wish that there might be one corner left in 


An effort is being made in the Senate of the | 
University of London to have a new charter 
applied for, under which the University may | 


American literature for cultivated talent, as 


| well as for crude talent; a place somewhere 


for the prose of Holmes and Lowell, as well 


| confer degrees upon women. The Senate is in | 48 for that of “Professor” DeMille and “Will 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| States Senate is, undoubtedly, Senator Flana- | cal Economy. 





favor of extending the scope of the educational 
advantages now offered to women, but is not 
prepared to ask for the new charter, the division 
on the question being 17 to 10. These figures 
promise well for the ultimate success of the | 
movement. 


The strongest temperance man in the United | 


gan of Texas, for he stated recently, that if he 
knew that there was a woman within the Uni 
ted States who could bring influences to bear | 
that would secure a prohibitory law that would 
save the men, women and children of this na- 
tion from the scourge of intemperance, he 
would, if he had the power, vacate his seat and 
place her in it. 

An American lady writing from Berlin says: 
“The so-called strong-minded women here are 
the happiest couples I have seen, and the gen- 
tlemen seem rather proud of their wives than 
otherwise, that they are able to rise above the 
condition of slaves. The Germans are the dear- 
est, pokiest old souls in the world, and I think 
it would be a blessed good thing if some Titan 
would come along with a great sack, put both 
nations into it, shake them up together vigorous 
ly and thoroughly, and then spill them out again 
in their respective homes.” 

The Barnstable Patriot is indignant at the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court on the 
question of the eligibility of women toserve on 
the School Committee. It says : ‘It results 


Wallace Harney?” 


Every Saturday finds this in the London Acade- 


| my: “Atthe adjudication of prizes at Univer- 


sity College, London, last Wednesday (June 
24), the first prize in.Jurisprudence was award. 


| ed to a young lady who, two years ago, at the 


same college, achieved a like success in Politi- 

The second place in the same 

class was attained by another lady. Another 

obtained honors in Political Economy; and 

prizes were gained by three, and certificates by 

several, in the Fine Arts classes. That women 

stould prove themselves quite equal to men 
in diawing and painting is, perhaps, less re- 
markable than theis success in sterner studies ; 

but it is noteworthy in these days, when fresh 
consideration is being given to the question of 
female education. The experiment of mixed 
classes has as yet been only very partially tried 
at University College, and its extension through 
the whole of the Arts Schoo! would involve none 
of the peculiar difficulties that have been inci- 
dent to the attempt to teach medicine to ladies 
in Edinburgh. The Senate of the University 
of London is soon to consider the recent vote 
of Convocation in favor of admitting women, 
on the same conditions as men, to its degree 
examinations, If a woman, competing at col- 
lege with men, can take prizes in Political 
Economy and Jurisprudence, it is hard that 
she should not be allowed the chance of ob- 
taining a degree in Arts or Laws.” 





that if a majority of fools should be chosen they 
could turn out all the people of sense, and hold 
their own way regardless of duty or consequen- 
ces. It is possible, also, under this decision, 
for a political majority or a religious majority, 
in the School Board of Boston, to rule out its 
opponents, and do violence to all ideas of fair 
pety and toleration of opinions, The sooner 
that ciiarter is made incapable of such things 
the better.” 


Even Connecticut moves. The Bill for the 
benefit of women, which bas just been passed 
by the House, provides that all the personal 
property of any married woman hereafter ac- 
quired by her in any legal manner ‘‘shall vest 
in her for her sole use, free from any trust 
or interest therein on the part of her husband, 
and she may hold and dispose of the same in 
the same manner as if she were unmarried ;” 
also, that a married woman may make con- 





tracts, sue and be sued, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if she were unmar- 
ried, “but nothing herein contained shall au- 
thorize suits between husband and wife.” 


Mrs. Mary N. Adams, of Dubuq ue, Iowa, 
(well-known in New England), delivered the 
annual address before the Aonia Society of the 
Urper Iowa University at Fayette, at the re- 
cent commencement exercises of that institu- 
tion. The Volga Valley Times says of it: 


The best thing we ever listened to in the 
way of a lecture to anybody, by anybody, 
under any circumstances, was that one on 
Monday evening by Mrs. Adams of Dubuque, 
before the Aonia Society of the University. 
Every idea, and every sentence contained one , 
was worth silver and gold. If it was only ap- 
preciated by some who were present besides 
students, we are satisfied. What a womanly, 
motherly talk it was—full of fine sentiment 
and feeling and glorious iustruction. 


A queer marriage took place lately in New 
Albany, Ind. The guests being assembled, a 
written agreement, in the following words, was 
read to the company and signed by the parties : 
“We, —— and ——, believing that our hearts 
and souls are already matrimonially united, ap. 
pear before you now, thus publicly to celebrate 
the consummation of our union. We hold the 
opinion that neither Church nor State has any 
moral or equitable right to interfere with, or 
any just claim to be consulted in reference to, 
the arrangements that our spontaneous senti- 
ments and sympathies have prompted us to 
make. Therefore, in non-conformity to, but 
disregarding the rules and regulations in such 
cases made and provided by what is called so- 
ciety, we adopt such form and ceremony as in 
our judgments and consciences seem most just 
and proper. And now, in the presence of these 
witnesses and of our invisible spirit friends here 
assembled, we proclaim, publish and declare 
ourselves husband and wife ; and may God and 
the angel world add their blessings.” 


The Index for July 16th points out quite 
emphatically what has been often remarked, 
in private conversation, hereabouts—the en- 
tire transformation which has now taken 
place in the Atlantic Monthly, under its pres- 


At the late Diocesan Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in Ohio a proposition was made 
that women over 18 years of age should be de- 
clared eligible to oflice in the vestry of any 
church in the diocese, The reason for this 
proposition is said to be the difficulty of carry- 
ing on the work of the church in many places 
where the male members are few. Of course, 
the proposition was not passed ; but it is some- 
thing that it should be presented and enter- 
tained in so conservative a body as the Episco- 
pal Church. Bishop Bedell did not advocate 
the measure, but he is said to favor the en- 
largement of the sphere of Woman in church 
affairs. The J//erald and Prisbyter, a stanch 
Presbyterian journal, from which we borrow 
this piece of news, makes the following com- 
ment : 

‘We regard this formal opening of this ques- 
tion in the Episcopal Convention at Gambier 
as another sign among many, that God in his 
providence is calling all the churches to open 
many doors of labor to women which have 
been hitherto closed. ‘There has been a great 
advance in this respect in our own church and 
in others within avery recent period..... . 
And we truly rejoice that so staid a body as: 
the Episcopal Church is likely to take a stand 
in Ohio, at least, with other churches, to give 
what we believe will prove itself to be the 
most eflicient power for practical Christian 
work an opportunity to exert itself to the 
utmost of its ability without let or hindrance.” 


Under these circumstances the Brooklyn 
Presbytery will please accept our most earnest 
assurances of profound commiseration.— Inde- 
pendent. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


In Summer prepare for Winter.—Now is 
the time for householders to overhaul and put in or- 
der their heating and ventilating apparatus for next 
Winter. If any of them are troubled with an old- 
fashioned cast iron furnace in the basement, con- 
suming double the necessary quantity of fuel, emit- 
ting noxious gasses and endangering the safety of the 
building, we would advise them to replace it imme- 
diately with one of Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Lron Hot- 
Air Furnaces, manufactured by the well-known firm 
of Le Bosquet Bros, This patent furnace was first 
invented and constructed upon scientific principles 
by Dr. J. R. Nichols, editor of the Boston Journal of 





Chemistry, and one of our best practical workers in 
many branches of applied science. We need hardly 
say that, in this chef d’euvre he has made great im- 


provements upon the old style of furnace, and that 
it has proved a great success both on the score of 


comfort and economy. 30—1t 





Costiveness the Source of Disease.—it 
causes Piles, Headache, Dizziness, Billiousness, Sour 
Rising, Oppression of Food, Low Spirits, Worms, 
Indigestion, etc. Dr. HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC 
LOzENGERS warranted to cure all these and every 
form of Dyspepsia, and the only cure for Piles, eithe 
bleeding or blind; as all outward applications are only 
time and money wasted. Trial box, 30cts. Large box, 
60 cts., mailed free fer this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 


a splendid cure for covGus, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. 8S. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont 
Temple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 2—it 
Pain-Killer.—This Valuable Family Medicine 
has been widely and favorably known in our own and 
foreign countries, upwards of Thirty Years! It is an 





enteditor and publishers. The old staff of 
trained writers, the Index thinks, have now 
been pretty thoroughly disposed of; and a 
class of writers introduced, corresponding | 
more neaily to those of the Overland Montily. | 
“Talent in the rough,” it says, “is the literary | 
supply yielded by DeMille and Baker, by | 
Stoddard and Harney and Deming.” After | 
giving some illustrations of their peculiar style, | 


the Index adds: “In a new country, with a most unskilfal han¢és. 


wholly new literature, a good deal can be par- 
doned, where there is visible talent. Butis it 
so hard to find an outlet for this, and are 


| or the most skillful physician. 


| sure remedy ; and wl 


Machine Twist. They are the best. 


External and Internal Remedy. For Summer Com- 
plaint, or any other form of bowel disease in — 
or adults, it is an almost certain cure, and has with- 
out doubt been more successful in curing the oe 
, , z 2 ly, or 
f CHoLeRa than any other known reme 
re In India, Africa and 
China, where this dreadful disease is more or less pre- 
valent, the Pain- Killer is considered by the natives, as 
well as the European residents in those climates, * 
hile it is a most efficient remedy 
i j sdicine even in the 
in, it is a perfectly safe medicine even in 
fe 30—1t 


Usethe Eareka Button Hole Twist and Eureka 
30—1t 
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POETRY. 
For the We se Jour 
TWO HALVES. 

In her poem at Buchtel ¢ lege, July &, Rev 
A. Hanaford thus referre 
of the day, in ber 


Phebe 
dte the fore ovement 


w graduating « lus, 


which was composed of eight young women and two 
young mer ' 
Bright are the hopes whi h r your youthful «pirite, 
Young maidens and young met 
Whe here have studied side ly «i le in wlaciness, 
Tisst, bry the trutie you ken, 
Vou all may win a place among the valiant 
Who strive for Truth and Right, 
Who fear no evil while their God is near them 
To arm them for the fight. | 
Those buoyant hopes «hall not at last be lighted, | 
The good seed yet shall grow, 
Til) the fair harvest, in your riper decades, 
A rich reward shall show 


And men and women, then, shall share together, 
Reward of all their toils, 
Both equal vietors in the noble 


conflict, 
And sharers of the «pe 
Wan cannot work alone—nor yet can Woman, 
Two halves of one great whole, 
God made our race to be thus grandly human 
Striving from one high goal. 
And, as Hix children, hopefully and loving, 


Ob tread your onward way, 


Wor fear—for joy will come from every sorrow, 
And night give place to lay. 
——- —_ 
For the Woman's Journal, 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 
BY TRUTH, 
4 ylorious host! Sad toilers in the past! 
Their lives, like stars, among the sous of men 
Shine forth forever! faithful to the last, 
They wear the crown, their works do follow them, 
And chief above them all, rising supreme 
Jn worn) grandeur, growing without loss, 
To al) both light and hope, shining serene 
That wondrous life, Man “finished” on the cross, 
Ave finished for all time! That life thus given, 
A ransom is for all who trust in Him, 


‘The Lord our righteousness,” the door to heaven 
Opened for all true hearts to enter in, 
Children of Light, not in the past alone 
Shall they be found, the present claims them too, 
By their deep love of truth they may be known; 
Though all be false around them, they are true, 
Some work in silence; should their lot be cast 
Low in life’s scale, they prove their “title clear” 
To homes above, being faithful to the last 
“Over a few things” while they tarry here. 
But wheresoever found, they may be known 
By signs as true to them, as light to morn; 
Watehful for others’ good as for their own, 
They never treat a living soul with scorn. 


They never watch and wait to strike a blow, 


| dles, dived down for it, and came up with a 


| to? 
' 
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Rory’s reply to this was to get up and come in nomenclature not infrequently to be ob- 


round the table to where Celia sat ; whereupon 
Celia, in her turn, quietly slipped round and | 
seated herself in his empty chair. Rory did 


| not dare to follow, but he looked at her in a 


discomfited and imploring way, that raised 
the ghost of a smile upon her hitherto stern lit- | 
tlemoutn. Butshe immediately became judge- | 
like again. 

“Now, just sit down there,” she seid, “and | 
say out what you have got to say.” 

“What's the use?” muttered Rory, sulky at 
being out maneuvered. “You know it just as | 
well as I do.” 

“Know what? Say it out, I tell you!’’ 

“Why, that I, that you—O Celia! that I 
love you so much I can't say it!’ cried Rory,a 
through the little crust. } 
Here Celia dropped one of her knitting-nee- 


red cheek. But her reply was practical in the 


| extreme, 


“Well, suppose you do, what does it amount 
I wouldn't marry ashirk, anyway.” 
This time it was into Rory’s dark face that 


| the blood flew, and he bit his lip. Celia’s word 


| had stung deeper than she knew or meant, per- 
haps. 

“What wou'd you have me do?” he said at 
last. 

“Anything !’”’ answered Celia, energetically. 
“Get a hammer and break stones on the road 
would be better than nothing.”’ 

“But why should I work, since my father 
left me enough—”’ 

‘Why should you work ?” interrupted Celia. 
“Why, for the sake of working. Yes, Iknow, 
more’s the pity, your father did leave you 
just enough to dawdle along. Yes, you do 
dawdle, Rory—no use scowling like that; 
what else can you call the way you've spent 
your time ever since youcame home? When 
it’s rainy, you dawdle off with a fishing-rod; 
and, when it’s pleasant, you dawdle under the 
trees with a book all day long; and then in 
the evening—” 

“In the evening I dawdle round the candle,” 
continued Rory, sarcasticaliy. 

“Yes, exactly; and I can tell you, the can- 
dle doesn’t like it!” 

“Doesn't it ?’’ said Rory, getting up. “Well, 
good-night, then, candle ; I won’t dawdle round 
you any more this evening, anyhow!” With 
which speech, he took his six feet of laziness 
out of the room. 





A death blow, when their vietim is disarmed, 
in careless trustfulness, vor whisper low 

The danderous tale; no innocent is harmed, 
An worldly wisdom they are not profound, 

Hence sometimes are accused of evil ways, 
By those of Pharisaic mold who ground 

Their hope of glory upon worldly praise. 
Troe workers! “In the world, yet not of it,” 

The present and the past attest their power 
To overcome the evil. As is fit 

They always wait for God to mark the hour, 
And in the future, too, they will be found 

As in the past and present, to fulfil 
The task assigned them. No uncertain sound 

To them has duty’s mandate, “Do God's will.” 
—Livermore, Larimie Co., Col. 


SWEET DEATH. 


BY CHRISTINA G, ROSSETT 


The sweetest blossoms die, 
And so it was that, going day by day 
Unto the church to praise and pray, 
And crossing the green churchyard thoughtfully, 
1 saw how on the graves the flowers 
Shed their fresh leaves in showers, 
And how their perfume rose up to the sky 
Before it passed away. 
Phe youngest blossoms die. 
They die, and fall, and nourish the rich earth, 
From which they lately had their birth; 
Sweet life, but sweeter death that passeth by 
And is as though it had not been: 
All colors turn to green; 
fhe bright hues vanish, and the odors fly, 
The grass hath lasting worth. 
And youth and beauty die. 
So be it, O, my God, thou God of truth; 
Better than beauty, and than youth 
Are saints and angels, a glad company; 
And thon, O Lord, our Rest and Ease, 
Are better far than these. 
Why should we shrink from our full harvest? Why 
Prefer to glean with Ruth? 





~ CELIVS MOTH. 


BN KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD, 





‘There, he is in the candle again !” exclaim- 
ed Celia, stopping her needles, and whisking 
the haif finished stocking at a circling moth, 
obstinately bent on perishing inthe flame. “I 
wonder what moths were made for !—Stupid 

things !” 


“Made for the cardle, perheps,’’ said Rory, | 


with a peculiar inflection in his lazy voice. 


Celia give him an impatient glance, but re- 


sumed her knitting without answering. 


“It’s all very well to call them stupid,” con- 


tinued Rory. presently, 


game too?” 
“No, I don’t,” answered Celia, shortly. 
, y 


Celia stopped the click of the needles, and 
listened for his tread on the stairs. She did 
not hear it, but what she cid hear the next 





minute was the outside door closing with a 
bang that indicated Master Rory to be in no 
very gentle mood. A little smile, and then a 
little frown came over Celia’s face. 

“Where is he off tonow, I wonder?’’ she 
said to herself, not condescending, however, 
to go to the window and see what direction 
the truant was taking. “To Susy Tibbett’s, 
perhaps ; he has done that once or twice be- 
fore when I put him out—and he was put out 
to-night! Well, I can’t help it; I can’t see 





“but, if the truth were | 
told, don’t you suppose the candle likes the | 


him running to waste so, and hold my tongue. 
Ifhe chooses to revenge himself by going to 
Susy Tib! ¢.. 8, why, he must, that’s all. I sup- 
pose he won’t expect me to sit up for him ; he 
knows there’s the pantry window for folks that 
stay out late, courting.” 

But Rory had nut gone to Susy Tibbett’s, 
albeit certain of being euffered to hover round 
the candle there, as long and as close as he 
liked. He had gone down to the mill stream, 
to a mossy stone where he had been wont, as 
Celia said, to dawdle with a fishing-rod; but 
there was n9 fishing-rod in his hand now, and 
no dawdling in his mood either. That word 
“shirk” was still rankling within him ; it was 
not by any means the first time that Celia had 
scolded him for being lazy, but that epithet 
somehow seemed to point and drive home the 
reproach in quite a new way. 

Rory was lazy, there is no denying that. 
You saw it in the languid grace of his well de- 
veloped figure ; in the peculiar curve of his lips ; 
in the very way in which the heavy lids rose 
slowly from his eyes, as ifit were hardly worth 
the trouble ; in motion and outline, as in col- 
oring, the Southern mother was betrayed in 
him. Yet, underlying all the tropical warmth 
and softness, was the firmer stratum that 
| came from his New England ancestry on the 
| other side; and, just as you were surprised, 
| when the biack lashes were lifted, to see a 
pair of deep blue eyes set in the olive face, so 
you were surprised sometimes to see those 
| large, sleepy eyes kindle into a keenness of 








| comprehension and energy foreign to his whole 
| exterior. Torepeat, the rock lay under all, 


| only it lay so deep that it was seldom touched, 


| But it had been touched to-night. He had 
| left Celia in one of those flashes of anger not at 
all unusual with him; but he seated himself 
| now on the stone by the mill-brook, with an 
uncommonly well-defined purpose of thinking 
it all out; “it,” being Celia, himself, and his 


“Well, you ovght to know,” said Rory with | own position in regard to her, and things in 


that queer accent again. 


Celia threw down her knitting work a sec- | 


ond time. 
ewon’t be hinted at, like this!” 


“I declare, Rory,” she cried, “I | to explain. 


| general. 
What that was does not require many words 


Rory—and here it may be re- 
marked that he did not owe his Irish name to 


“What can I do but hint—if you won't let | any Irish blood, but to the inability of one of 


mme speak out?” said Rory. 
“‘Well, speak out, then; make an end of it; 
maybe it’s better so,” said Celia. 


his father’s farm-hands to, as he phrased it, 
get his tongue round the little fellow’s name. 
For Captain Trent, with that peculiar taste 





served in the New Englander born and bred, 
had called his boy Rosario, after the South 
American settlement, where he had met his wife: 
and, this appellation being unmanageable to 
more tongues than Pat McGinnis’s, that wor- 
thy’s solution of the difficulty had been speed- 
ily adopted by everbody. Rory Trent, then 
was the orphan son of a South American Span- 
iard and a roving New Englander, who had 


| been a sailor, and a little of everything else be- 
fore settleing in Buenos Ayres, where he made | 


considerable money in sheep, which he after- 
wards lost in speculation. Shortly after his mai~ 


riage, the fancy took him to return to his native 


| town, which he accordingly did, richer than 


| sudden boyish gush of tenderness melting | he did not retain either very long. The dark- 


when he left it by a wife and a fortune. But 


eyed Peruvian pined and drooped in that un- 
congenial air; and, before the village folk 
were tired of gossiping about her outlandish 
garb and ways, one bleak November day they 
were bidden to a hushed assembly, where “the 
foreign woman” lay, rigid enough now, her 
outlandish garb exchanged for colorless grave 
clothes ; then the black, frozen sods of the lit- 
tle New England cemetery closed over the 
stranger from the far-away ‘land of the vine 
and the palm, and there was nothing left to 
tell of her save that mound and a motherless 
little boy. 

Captain Trent followed his wife before many 
years, but not until he had succeeded in mak- 
ing ducks and drakes of his recently acquired 
money by rash speculation, and the undertak- 
ing of New England farming ona South Amer- 
ican scale, with the result to be expected from 
more zeal than discretion. That accomplished 
—concluding, perhaps, that he had about ex- 
hausted this world—he betook himself to an- 
other, leaving Rory with the wreck of his prop- 
erty—just enough, as Celia had said, to let 
him dawdle along through life. Boy and prop 
erty were confided to the care of the captain’s 
half-brother, Jacob Wetherell, who was to 
give the lad a home during his minority, send 
him to college—this being expressly etipulated 
by the testator, with the exaggerated ideas of 
the advantages of that institution peculiar to 
those who had not shared them—and be alto- 
gether a father to the fatherless boy. 

The provi ions of the will had been duly 
carried out; Rory, grown up, had p d his 


| if Uncle Jacob was somewhat surprised by | a little, he had dropped so completely into hig 
the decided way in which this statement was | old place, that it seemed as if he had never 


| advanced, But as his nephew stuck to his 
plan, the old man, too, was soon brought round 


been away. So said Uncle Jacob. 
“You ain’t a bit changed, not a bit,” went 


to regard it, as on the whole, an excellent idea. on the old man. “You're brown enough—yes, 


So the thing was settled, and Rory, with an 


eager energy which Uncle Jacob declared he | 


had not thought was in the boy, set about 
preparations forthwith, and gave no rest to him- 
self or any body else till all was ready. 
“Good-by, Celia,” he said, as he held his 
cousin’s hand at the moment of departure. 
“The moth’s going where he won’t trouble you 
again for one while, at any rate! The Lord 
knows if I’ll ever come back, but, whatever 
happens, whether I live or die, you shan’t call 
me a shirk again.” Then he looked at her 
| with his great, pleading, deep blue eyes, which 
said allthat pride tied his tongue from saying, 
kissed her twice, thrice, passionately, and was 
| gone. 
| Celia, perhaps, if she could have ordered all 
exactly to her liking, would not have had her 
| moth fly quite so far off, but she was not one 
to look back, her hand once put to the plough ; 
she had spoken for Rory’s good, come what 
might of it ; if he was thereby lost to her, at least 
he was gained to himself, as she believed, ard 
she was not going to regret her work, because 
it was working itself out beyond her anticipa- 
| tion. So she kept on cheerily along the round 
of her daily duties, those multifarious cares, 
known only to farmers’ wives and daughters, 
who, whatever happens, must be prepared for 
seed time and harvest. Celia was as capabie 
a little mistress as ever lived, and her quick 
eye and step pervaded the house like a spring 
breeze; she was here, there, and everywhere, 
providing for the men, overseeing the maids, 
scolding them, too, sometimes, no doubt, all 
through the week, and, on Sundays, ready in 
her place in the choir, with a voice and face as 
fresh as her go-to-meeting best, laid up in lav- 
ender and rose-leaves; leading, in short, the 
good old-fashoned, orthodox viilage life, includ- 
ing, perhaps, the “sparking,” who knows? 
for she was not only the prettiest girl in the 
town, but an only child, whose father possessed 
substantial charms of another sort. 





Rory, meanwhile, was doing well “over 
there,” as they called the great, far away trop- 
ical country, whose distance in crossing he 





four years within the university walls, and left 
them the wiser, no doubt, by all that experi- 
ence of prank-playing and authority-cheating 
which are among the benefits of a collegiate 
course. Otherwise, it cannot be said that he 
had particularly distinguished himself. He had 
just graduated, and returned home at the age 
of twenty-two, healthy, handsome and lazy, 


with his life all before him, and no apparent | 


notion of what to do with it beyond smoking, 
idling, and making love, in season and out of 
season, to his cousin, Celia Wetherell. 


As for this last pastime, no one, seeing Celia, 


would be disposed to blame him. She was the | 


type we all know in New England, and shall 
hardly meet with out of it: a mixture of fun 
and gravity, sentiment and shrewdness; so 
pretty it seemed she must be good for nothing, 
and so capable one felt that she ought to be 
ugly ; kind, keen and clever; fresh and sweet 
as an opening brier-rose, with all the rose’s 
bloom, and some of its thorns,—as luckless 
Rory could testify. Occupied herself from morn- 
ing till night, she looked with extreme disfavor 
on his purposeless existence, as she regarded 
it. But then, as it happened, he had one pur- 
pose, and that was to make her his wife; so, 
when she said to-night, with such uncompro- 
mising plainness, that she would never marry a 
shirk, the words went straight home as no others 
could havedone. He could not get rid of them; 
the mill current seemed to ripple to their tune; 
they formed the basis both of the thoughts of 
anger and mortificatién that ran through his 
mind, while he sat on the stone thinking it out, 
and of the plan that had taken shape, before he 
returned homme to let himself in at the pantry 
window, unheard by anybody but Celia, who, 
though she would not sit up for folks that staid 
out late courting, nevertheless did not sleep 
till she had heard said folks come in. 


The next morning at breakfast, Rory aston- 
ished his uncle Jacob by inquiring if there were 
not some books of his father’s on South Ameri- 
ca somewhere about the house. 

“J guess so,” answered the old farmer, intent 
on the carving of a pink-and-white ham, artis- 
tically picked out with black pepper spots. 
“But what do you want of South American 
books, hey, Rory ?” 

“Only because I am going there myself,” 
was Rory’s startling answer. 

Celia improvidently dropped five large lumps 
of sugar, one after another into her father’s 
coffee cup, and the old man himself left the 
knife quivering half-way in the ham. 

“ You gcing to South America!” he repeated, 
wrinkling up his eyebrows, the better to stare 
at Rory. ‘‘Why, bless the boy, he ain’t waked 
up yet!” 

“On the contrary, uncle Jacob, I've just 
waked up,”’ answered Rory, with a side glance 
at Celia. “And quite time, too. I must see 
something of the world, you know; of course 
I can’t be always hanging round here doing 
nothing.” 

Considering that, at that time yesterday, 











Rory had not appeared to find the slightest diffi- 
culty in such a mode of life, it was no wonder 


d somehow to have bridged over for 
those left behind in the red house under the 
Northern pines and maples. He had been very 
lucky, he wrote, in the partnership into which 
he had entered; was not making money with 
a rush, exactly, but was certainly not losing it ; 
was getting very rich in experience, if not 
in gold. His letters were assuredly prosaic 
enough, they dealt less with description thao 
Posey facts, and with sentiment least of all; 
the wildest stretch of imagination could not 
have made them into love-letters; they might 
have been read aloud on town-meeting day 
without raising a blush on Celia’s cheek. Yet 
still there was always some allusion which no- 
body but herself could understand, something 
which, without any direct appeal, was meant 
to refresh old memories which might yet be 
alive in her heart. Se at least the girl fancied, 
until she remarked certain other allusions, 
more frequent of late, to the cousin whom he 
| had found over there, the cousin Juanita, who 
| owned miles of vineyard, who had the largest 
| eyes and the smallest feet, and was the best 
, bolero-dancer of all the senoritas in that whole 
| region. Then a doubt gradually formed itself 
| in Celia’s mind, a doubt strengthened by the 
, innocent comment of Uncle Jacob, who had no 
| more notion of any special tenderness between 
| his daughter and nephew than if they had been 
|a pair of lovers in the moon, instead of right 
| under his silver-bowed spectacles. “The boy’s 
| following in his father’s track,’”’ chuckled the 
| worthy man, and in her heart Celia believed 
| that her father was right. Then, over her 
knitting, she would try to make a picture for 
herself of Juanita, as ehe looked dancing that 
outlandish, but no doubt bewitching dance, 
the bolero; and the Spanish girl’s black eyes 
would flash and her little feet twinkle curious- 
| ly all through the staid New England conver- 
| sation, till, finally, when Mark Wilson, or 
| young Dr. Heath, or Lewis Sunderland from 
over the hill, had said good-night and gone 
away, Celia would betake herself to her cham- 
ber, there to piece out the broken images again 
in dreams, and fancy she heard Rory’s rich 
voice singing serenades under the thick-blos- 
| somed creepers, and saw the gleam of gold in 
Juanita’s black cloud of tresses, till she started 
| suddenly broad awake, with the sun in her 
eyes, and Peter’s whistle in her ears, as he 
| went out to fodder the cattle in the early morn- 
| ing. Then she would half smile as she made 
| her simple, but dainty toilet, and, standing be- 
| fore the glass, shake loose over her fair face 
the thick, waving locks that needed no foreign 
ornament to give them Yhe gleam of gold ; then 
she would go lightly down stairs, for she must 
| set the whole household machinery in motion, 
she must see that others ate and drank, she 
| must eat and drink herself; and amid her mul- 
tiplicity of occupations, she had no time to 
| pine or pale, and so the new day drew to a 
close, like those that had gone before, and 
should follow after it. 

So four years slipped away, and then Rory 
came home suddenly, without a word of warn- 
ing; he wanted to give them a surprise, he 
said. And a huge surprise it was; only, after 
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but then you always was coffee-color, you 
know, Rory, hey?” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Rory, returning 
the old man’s laugh. “But I am changed, for 
all that, Uncle Jacob, Ask Celia.” 

“Well, well, perhaps you be, perhaps you 
be,” said the old man. ‘* My eyes ain’t what 
they were—nor my glasses, either. I shall 
have to buy a new pair, I guess.” 

But the change in his nephew was one which 
no new pair of glasses, nor even of eyes, un- 
less they had been Celia’s, would have enabled 
Uncle Jacob to see. 

*S’pose we shan’t keep you long,” continued 
he presently, ‘‘you’ll be in a hurry to get back 
again!” 

“No, Uncle Jacob,” answered Rory, “J’ve 
come home for good. I mean to try and turn 
to account here what I’ve managed to pick up 
out there.” 

“Aha! didn’t I say so! Going to do just 
as his father did!’ chuckled the old farmer, 
oblivious, apparently, that neither his father’s 
agricultural nor matrimonial ventures had 
thriven in transplanting. “But you'll have 
to go back, though, to fetch your bride. 
When’s it to be, eb, lad? When’s the wedding 
coming off ?” 

“The wedding?” repeated Rory, dreamily ; 
then, with a start and a smile, “Oh, some time 
rext year, I expect.” 

“Then it really was to be,” thought Celia, 
as she watched Rory’s unconscious face. How 
strange that she, she should have been the one 
to send him half across the world to finda wife 
in this unknown cousin, who otherwise would 
doubtless have remained unknown to him for- 
ever. Well, she didit for the best, she told 
herself, as often before, but this time she could 
not thus console herself quite so readily. And 
just then Rory’s eyes turned suddenly full upon 
her, and she blushed guiltily, and got up and 
went out into the kitchen, remembering all at 
once that Nancy Walsh wasa raw girl, and 
was probably spoiling whatever she had in 
hand. 

Two or three days passed by much as of old. 

“Do youexpect anybody to-night, Celia?” 
asked Rory one evening. 

“No, not that I know of,” answered Celia, 
rather in surprise. “Why ?” 

“Nothing, only as Dr. Heath was here last 
night, and Lewis Sunderland the night before, 
and Mark Wilson the night before that, I was 
wondering if you had one for every evening in 
the week ?” 

“What nonsense, Rory !” said Celia, turning 
away in search of something in her work-bas- 
ket. 

“Ts it nonsense ¢”’ said Rory. “I’m sure I hope 
so, for then we have a prospect of a quiet even- 
ing.” 

A very quiet evening they seemed to have 
a prospect of, for it was a long time before 
either of them spoke a word. They sat oppo- 
siteeach other with the light-stand between, 
Celia knitting, and Rory lazily watching her 
quick little fingers fly in and out among the nee- 
dles. Both, perhaps, thought of just such an 
evening four years before. 

“There’s your moth back again, Celia,” said 
Rory, suddenly. 

Celia looked up with a start, first at Rory, 
and then at a large moth, which, in fact, was 
circling uncertainly round the candle-wick. 

“Yes, but he’s grown shy ; he’ll be off again 
in a minute,” said the girl, unconsciously fol. 
lowing out the thought in her mind. 

“What odds will you bet on that?” asked 
Rory. 

“Betting is wrong,” said Celia, demurely. 

“Not between cousins,” returned Rory with 
equal gravity. “This coral-headed pin of 
mine to—let me see—to that rose in your hair, 
that Mr. Moth stays and singes himself?” 

Celia did not refuse, and silence consenteth. 
They kept quiet and watched and waited. 

Not for very long. The winged simpleton 
advanced, retreated, advanced nearer, executed 
a few zigzag flights and eccentric curves, then 
made a blind dash at the flame, and fell 
scorched on the table. 

“Well!” said Rory, coming round to Celia, 
and his eyes looking straight into hers, while 
he detached the rose. That required time 
and patience, for it was a thorny bud, and by 
the time Rory had finished, one of his fingers 
was bleeding. 

“You pay dear for your whistle,” said Celia. 

“No dearerthanI expected,” said Rory. “I 
knew it was a briar-rose,” and again he looked 
at her. He did not go back to his seat then, 
but drew a chair beside her, and leaned his 
elbow on the table where the moth was feebly 
fluttering. 

“Poor old fellow!’ said Rory looking dow? 
at it with a queer smile, “come and die in hon- 
ey.” And he picked it up and placed it om 
the rose-leaves. “Moths like rosea, too,” he 
said. 

“You're thinking of butterflies,” said Celia, 
knitting away most industriously. 

‘‘What’s the difference ?” asked Rory. 

“Oh, I don’t know—ever so much!” 

“Well, yes, so much, at any rate, butter- 
flies are rovers, and moths are constant—to 
the candle.” 
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There was another long pause. 

“Do youremember just such an evening as 
this, four years ago, Celia,” said Rory at last, 
“when you called me a shirk, and sent me 
about my business ?” 

“O Rory!” said Celia, reproachfully, “I dic 
hope you wouldn’t remember all my silly 
speeches against me.” 

“Against you!” repeated Rory. 
were the kindest words you ever spoke to me. 


Came just it time, too, for a little longer, 


and I should have settled down into a regular 
village lounger—like old Tom Wiley, per- 


molasses-barrel, and drinking old Jamaica. 
Might have come to that, who knows *” 

Both laughed. 

“But Celia,’ said Rory, presently, “I am not 
a shirk now, and—is there any chance for me? 
You xnow you're all the world, to me, dear.” 

The transition from molasses to sentiment 
was so abrupt that it confused Celia for a mo- 
ment. Then she remembered Juniata, and her 
lips compressed. How dare Rory play with 
he like that ¢ 

“Rory,” she said, quickly, “you ought not 
to talk so to me.” 

“Why not?” said unabashed Rory. 

“Oh !—you know.” 

“I don’t. Is it Dr. Heath or Lew—?” 

“No, no! But—aren’t you going to marry 
your cousin ¢” 

“I hope so!” said Rory fervently. 

“Well, then!” 

“Well,” repeated Rory, “‘what of that?” 

“What of that!’’ echoed Celia, with a won- 
dering glance at him, as if to make sure he 
had not been taking just adrop of old Tim 
Wiley’s specific—‘why you can’t marry two 
people, and you know you said yourself the 
wedding would be next year!” 

“Oh, you're thinking of Juniata? Yes, but 
her wedding won't be mine, you know ?” 

“Not—yours ?” 

“Of course not! She’s going to marry a 
Spanish fellow as light-heeled as sheis. They 
danced into love together, and now they’re 
going to dance into matrimony.” 

“Oh!” Scarcely to save her life could Celia 
have spoken more than that one word, nor 
have looked up iuto the dusky blue eyes she 
felt were waiting for hers. 

“Did you think Juniata was the cousin I 
hoped to marry ?” said Rory, in a lower voice. 
“]'ve got another cousin—Celia—”’ 

Silence: and then Celia knitting as if for a 
wager. Rory leaned forward and captured 
both her hands in defiance of the darting needle 
points and the imminent risk of another 
wounded finger. ‘‘Celia,” said he, “is it Dr- 
Heath or I?” 

“It’s—not Dr. Heath—” said Celia, and then 
knitting and needles became entangled in 
hopeless confusion, and I am afraid some of 
the stitches in that stocking had to be taken 


over again. 
x* * * & # 


“Talking of Juniata, Celia,’ said Rory, by 
and-by, “as I told you, your packing me off 
was the making of me; but all the same, 
was’nt it something ofarisk? How did you 
know but I might turn out a butterfly in- 
stead of a moth?” 

“No danger,”’ laughed Celia, ignoring all her 
previous doubts and fears. ‘‘Once a moth, al- 
ways a moth ?” 

Rory answered this saucy speech as it de- 
served. But his reply cannot be set down on 
paper.—Appleton’s Journal, 








A GOOD WORD FOR TROWSERS. 


Iheard the door below me shut, and a merry 
strain whistled by some one outside. Looking 
from my chamber window I saw a young girl 
setting forth briskly ona walk to the nearest 
neighbor’s, half a mile distant. Her face was 
fair and rosy, her figure well-rounded and 
strong, and never in the least formed by cor- 
sets or outside bones. To-day her wavy auburn 
hair was flowing down her shoulders, her 
step was light and free. 

But “dress makes the man” and the woman 
also, in the opinion of many; and it was the 
dress of this maiden that I noticed especially, 
as I mentally exclaimed, “It is graceful! It is 
tasteful! It is becoming to the time and scene 
and wearer.’’ Let me describe it. 

My heroine had no idea of sitting or stand- 
ing for a portrait; but only this morning she 
was telling me with an honesty and earnest- 
ness that made her very dear to me, how the 
reading of Herbert Spencer’s book on Educa- 
tion made her feel that she ought to be doing 
something more useful than her present life, 
(which is far from useless or ignoble) and 
made her long to be helping the race along in 
some way, or fitting herself to help. It seems 
to me that God has her in his school, like all 
the rest of us, and that her progress under his 
tuition is much better than she fears. Yet 
since she longs to help her race, and sees and 
feels Woman’s various present need, I think I 
need not fear her frown when she reads what 
Ihave written for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
about her, since this too is meant to “help 

along.” 

Her dress was made much like the gymna- 
sium suits—not quite. The trowsers are less 
full, and the band around the leg fits inside 
the top of the high-Jaced boot. The skirt, cut 
gored and uutrimmed, of black broadvloth 
falls about eight inches below the knee. The 


skirt and trowsers, in rather different shape, | 


, 
were a present to her six years ago, fromalady | MILLER s BATH HOTEL, 


who, being convinced that the “American cos- The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
gh | nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
tume” was the most healthful and convenient | orate prices. Address for terms, 


dress for women, had made herself a black | 


“Those | 


broadcloth suit from her old riding-skirt, had 
worn it just once, and then laid it aside “for- 
ever.” LIasked her why she abandoned it, 
and her answer has often recurred to me: 

“T couldn't feel like a lady with it on.” 





E. P. MILLER, 
37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York City, 
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THE BEST WORK 





I, for one, appreciate that reason for not | evor issued on the rearing and training of children. | 


wearing a short skirt and trowsers, contrary | Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
| to the public sentiment. Ard so does the girl | tents. Address 
haps—hanging about the stores, sitting on a | I am telling about ; I cannot think what would AUSTIN. JACKSON & Co., 


| induce her to walk through the streets of a 
city in the costume she has on to-day; and 
yet she hopes and prays for, and believes in, 
the approaching day when every woman may 
walk abroad in open day comfortably and con- 
veniently clothed in short skirt and trowsers, 
with no one to molest or make her afraid. 

There comes my maiden back through the 
wuods, accompanied by two children. As she 
comes toward me, her unbuttoned short grey 
cloth basque, with its black velvet collar, re- 
veals a blue navy flannel garabaldi waist, trim- 
med on the sailor collar and cuffs with a light- 
er shade of blue opera flannel, extremely be- 
coming to its wearer. This is a spring home 
suit of a young woman in the back woods of 
Minnesota, and not at all what might be got- 
ten up for any special occasion. I cannot see 
why I have not as good a right to pronounce 
it beautiful as the editor of the Golden Age 
has to declare absolutely that “good taste re- 
quires the wearing of drapery falling a loug 
way below the knee.” 

How do any of us know for certain just 
what is beautiful and becoming “in th® ab- 
stract?’’ Who of us has a taste unperverted 
by evil fashions? I kuow of nothing so likely 
to improve our taste as a careful study of God’s 
laws, as revealed in his works. 

If the human race had gone naked until to- 
day, and suddenly found a necessity for 
clothes, what reasons would be given for cov- 
ering the bodies of men with garments per- 
mitting a free use of the limbs, with clothes 
combining comfort and convenience without 
unnecessary demands upon the strength and 
attention of the wearer,—while women’s forms 
must be made subservient chiefly to the dis- 
play of drapery so arranged as to hinder all 
healthful activity and to engross a large pro- 
portion of their mental powers ? 

1 have tried how hard a thing it is to dress 
conspicuously out of fashion. I would do it 
again if I saw that such acourse would do 
most to bring along the reign of peace and 
righteousness, I cannot see that now. I have 
more respect for Fashion than I once had, and 
more patience with its slowness to perceive its 
proper mission. Wisdom is slowly learned by 
individuals, and still more slowly by great 
masses. While we wait patiently till the time 
is ripe for us to wear the garments of free and 
sensible women, we need not wait in craven 
silence. Good words are spoken for corsets 
and for flowing drapery, as though women 
were in danger of suffering from their imme- 
diate abandonment. I hope that more and 
more good words will be said for trowsers. 

Faita RocHESTER. 





HUMOROUS. 

The question of the Hour—W nat’s the time ? 

What is that which increases the more you 
take from it?—Why, a hole, of course. 

“T’m not afraid of a barrel of cider,’’ said a 
toper toa temperate man. “I presume not,” 
was the reply ; “from your appearance, I guess 
a barrel of cider would run at: your approach.” 

“Well, Bridget, if I engage you, I shall want 
you to stay at home whenever I wish to 
go out.” “Well, ma’am,I have no objections 
providin’ you do the same when I wish to go 
out.” 





The Cincinnati Inquirer offers to bet five hun- 
dred dollars that no fashionable lady ever goes 
to bed without first looking in her glass, and a 
rival is willing to risk the same sum that no 
Cincinnati editor goes to bed without drinking 
out of his. 

Speaking, recently, of a proposition made in 
Washington to discharge all women from the 
departments whose appointments have possi- 
bly been procured through “improper influen- 
ces,” Grace Greenwood raises the question 
that, if Cesar’s wife should be “above suspi- 
cion,” how about Cesar himself? 

_ The Burlington Hawkeye vouches that this 
is the way Walt Whitman’s wedding chime for 
Nellie begins : 

Nellie, the neitherless, Nell of the Nodules : 
Gnouringly gnashing the nook from the Noles, 


Grant tuat grim grables ghast gnashing 
? globules, 
Grim the grum Granger that Groutches the 
Gholes. 


A gentleman saw his little daughter dipping 
her doll’s dress into a tin cup, and inquired, 
“What are you doing,my daughter?” “I’m 
coloring my doll’s dress red.” “With what?” 
“With beer.” “ What put that foolish notion 
into your head, child? You can’t color red 
with beer.” “Yes I can, pa,because ma said it 
was beerthat made your nose so red.” That 
man had business that required him down town 
immediately. 

The ladies came in with a countenance bold, 
The street-car adorning with purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their robes was delightful to 


see, 

Though husbands and fathers all bankrupts 

— be. 

The ladies came in with a resolute air, 

Tired men in theirseats could not brook the 
bold stare, 

And they yielded their places and stood up in 


rank, 
But no one of the ladies e’en whispered a thank, 





| 
| 


July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥, 





Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 

North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila, 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 
THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. 

lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 


BUY THE BEST. 


SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50, Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 

M. A. SNOW, 


3 TREMONT PLA2E, Boston. 


li— 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Dichl, 
4—ly 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


387 Washington Street, Boston. 








All deposits made in this [Institution draw interest 
for every full calendar month they remain in Bank. 
Deposits remaining in Bank from April Ist to Octo- 
ber Ist, orfrom October ist to April lst, will draw in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent., free of taxation. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000, for 
the express protection of the depositors. This is the 
only Savings Bank in New England that has a guar- 
antee capital. 28—4t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICACO, 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 
on peceter, October 6, 1874, and continue twenty 
weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring a 
thorough medical education first-class facilities for 
its accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant; 
nonpeeet and clinical paventeges unsurpassed, RY 
H. THOMPSON, M. D., Resespenting wey » 338 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

Nos. 128 and 1298 ad A 

Sib Jtreet, 

NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmarv ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traln- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 

seven thousand patients annually. 

















For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 





A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &2. . 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


69 Blackstone 8t., Boston, Mass., 
Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 


Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
NORCROSS’ 


New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Hut Air Apparatus. They have 
n thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have used them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others, They are free from noxious 
gases and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Auto= 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regulator : 

1st. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised. 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

8d. Ensures a2 even and healthy temperature. 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 


and eee. 

be elieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
mestics. 

6th. Guarantees a security against fire from over- 
ey 

7th. Does its duty faithfully, reliably, accurately. 

8th. Is furnished at a lower price than other relia- 
ble regulators of heat. 


Alo STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 





and 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 

in May, 1878, we are now prepared with an entire 

| stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES ot 


| Parlor, Chamber, 


Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


For particu- 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
5— 


1 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a sery desirable loca- 
tion, with au ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 





$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage, For 





further particulars address Box 332 Boston P, O. 
14— 


JUST RECEIVED FROat 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 





These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 

SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, AGEs, 


14 CONGRESS STREET. 
23— 


~ CONSUMPTION CURED! 





Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Seear.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your medicine. 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well remember the time I got my si-ter to write to 
Dr. Se«Ar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassure you. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial itentirely cured me. From that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightisone 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. I 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large number that thought 1 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOHN G. HIGGINS. 





Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873. 
Dr. SpeAr:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
have gained ten pounds. I have been very 
punctual in taking the medicine. I thiuk I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MKS. MIRA A. BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea 
box of medicine for my 8on, for bleeding at the ae. 
In six weeks he appeared like a newman. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 
a box of medicine, and he will pay on years 
ORLANDO HORTON. 
East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
Dr. Spear.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
iven you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 
erly Street, cured of consumption. 

Ton Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. Doe, 639 seventh Street, cured of bieed- 
ing from the lungs. 

rs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 13 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash- 


ington Street. Boston. 28—24t 





TUDENTS of either sex fitted for any college in 
the United States. Please address, 


EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Oonn. 
27—-8t 


200 A MONTH TO AGENTS 





to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 

the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 

Machine ever invented. Address JOUNSON, CLARK 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 

Pa. ; Chicago, lil,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, My. 
20—13t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Rew doors from Tremont street. BOSTON. 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 


sional skill and long experience in the 
of all Diseases. 





Treatment and Cure 


In December, 1861, I was | 
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“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


| Some Farms that are Offered 
at Great Margaine! 


' 
ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
~A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
| « level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
ee 


| horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with L, 
rooms, painted white with green bitnds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 3x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage house, W4x18. The hous alone could not be 
built for 82000 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. —_ healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. <A great bargain is offered. 

| Price only 81700. Apply to 

} GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 

| ——_— 

| A SNUG HOME FOR #500— At Bellingham. 

| fh: cottage house, painted and papered, 3 roome 

aon first floor, attics untinishe Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 


land with pear and apple trees. Price only §600. 
Apply toGkoO LH. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor. 


FORTY ACRE FARM--Only $300 dow. 
Pi one mie from depot, 20 miles from Boston 
S acres in wend level land, free from 

e 


stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. C 

fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair Barn 40x06. Carriage-house, shed, 
&c. Good he thy location; fine neighbors. Price 
Only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest. 
Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 4 Tremont Row, Boston, 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
vem Boston, excellent Th-acre farm, Mi miles 
Aa. from depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 3D acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; ewty Lae 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some eholea 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large & 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar ; be | pleasantly located; 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The wood] 
is worth half the priceasked Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Geo. U. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostom 
A Delightful Village Residence, 
25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
peo, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 
oarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class plece of prop- 


erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on easy 
terms, Apply to Guo, IL. Cuarin’ 24 Tremont Row 
Boston. 





On the Bank« of the Connccticat River,. 


A 20-ACRE FAKM, WITH THE 

fist K, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

| SM LIBRARY, ete, One mile from depot and 
leut 


| churches, near school; 45 acres are iu wood; wi 

| (00 corda; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough. 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—Le 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 80x24; 
shed and ice-house- all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 1 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of awine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and wash and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete,, 1 7-octave plano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen fursiture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which wae bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro, & 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, boston, 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence ae 


9 HAMPTON FALLS—Within j mile of the 
FBP teres.» the Eastern Railroad; in close 
proximity to churches, schools, &e., con- 

ided ; 


taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div 

cuts 30 tons of bay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and oft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
| cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 

nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; claphearé- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 

riage-house, sheds, shop, henvery, piggery and ice- 

house; all in good _ ur, curvounton by ornamental 
trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from Hamp- 

ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 

roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 

great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 

vayments, Full particulars of Geo, U. CHAPIN, %4 

remont Row, Boston, 





Estate at Framinghom— Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Moderu Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
yroved land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 
There are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
pane trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms. heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout ; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell clap- 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantiy 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Guo. H. CuaPin, 

Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Extate, 


1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern ilroad, con- 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapidl 
rowiug fiard wood, The balance is well divided, 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of —— hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the )ear, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
crehard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in g 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, large 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
Tex33, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
yleasantly located on high land, commanding a de- 
fightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
ty road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
The well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. This farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, #8000 cash, 
balance $1 a year at six per cent. apy on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gro. H, CHAPIN, 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 

FRR estes a good 14 story house, painted and 

a blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
ould 


lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, w 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to Leys pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees ip 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ear; owner must sell but does not need the money. 
‘oxboro is a flourishing town, employing several 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 4 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Taree Million Dollars Worth of Cout- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


a 
i Handred ta One Thousan 
rho Wir ness 00 Select from. 


Engravilgs of Property ol Exhibition at our 
Boston Office. 
GEO. H CHAPIN: 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
2 Up one flight 
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REVOLUTIONARY HEROINES. ! 


The address delivered by Mrs. Lillie Dever- 
eaux Blake, of New York, at the Fourth of 
July Celebration in Orange, New Jersey, was 
admirable alike in its simplicity of style, and 
appropriateness of sentiment We regret that 
our space will not permit its publication eu- 
tire, but we make the foliowing extracts from 
the Orange Journal 

It was not farfrom here,in the battle of 
Monmouth, that the hervine of the Kevolu- 
tion won her iaurels—bvrave Molly Pitcher. 
What «4 glurivusiy plucky act was that of 
hier's—a deed that, taken all in all, deserves to 
be held in remembrance as che of the most 
remarkable in all history for couvl bravery and 
uppretendivg Leroism., The cauncns which 
the Continentals possessed were not the for- 
euidable affairs they are wday. They were 
so smal! that a single man could load aud fire 
one, aud yet they were a Very important part 
of the service. Lu the beginuiug of the battle 
oue John Pitcher was shot and instantly kill- | 
ed while serving bis piece. The officer in com- 
apand ordered tbe useless Weapon lo be moved 
away, doubtless with @ sigh of regret at the 
loss, where every guu Was important. At that 
moment the wife of the dead cannunier, who 
was faithfully waiting on him, and had come | 
to bring him some water, voluuteered to take 
his place. She knew bow wo load aud fire the 
cannon as well as her husband, and suppress- 
ing all natural weakness, while the man she 


doved lay dead at her side, she took his place, | 


aud with aband that never trembled, and a 


courage that never faltered, held her post in | 


the thickest of the fight, and with steady aim 
served that cannon till the hard fought field 
was won. How many men think they could 
have dove as well?) How many menin that 
battle would have seen their wives shot to 
death, and yet, setting duty above sorrow, and 
love of country above any other affection, 
have stood at their duty tothe end! No doubt 
when it was all over, Molly went quietly away 
to weep bitter tears over the companion of 
her life, to sorrow as only Woman can sorrow 
for one she loves; but when her country need- 
ed ber services all human weakness was for- 
gotten or laid aside. Can the annals of an- 
wient Rome show a nobler deed than this? 
We have been taught to houor the stern judge 
who gave a decree against his own child; the 
warrior who continued to fight when his son 
was kilied at his side; but here wasa_ braver 
act than theirs. A woman unused to scenes 
of strife, faithful to ber duties as wife and 
mother, at this supreme moment of her life, 
when she was widowed by the cruel hand of 
war, saw thather aid would be valuable to the 
patriots who were struggling for freedom, and 
gave it, though todo so she crushed down the | 
maternal instincts of her beart, and with 
dauntiess courage risked her own life for the 
sacred cause of literty! 
Nor was she the only woman who served 
her country; and in honoring the fathers of 
this Republic we ought not to forget to honor 
the mothers also, for the part which the wo- 
men played ir that great struggle is not less 
worthy of remembrance than that played by 
the men. In many places women raised and 
equipped regiments, laboring early and late to 
prepare their clothiog, aud at Bristol, Penn., 
where the ladies had at their own expense 
raised and fitted out a regiment, one of their 
number presented to the soldiers a flag she 
bad made, and accompanied the gift with an 
eloquent address. So you see that a hundred 
years ago there were women who made speech- 
es, though this was long before the days of 
“strong-minded females.” 

All over the land women, suppressing their 
hearts and sacrificing what was dearest to 
them on the altar of patriotism, said to the 
husbaads they loved, to the sons they idolized, 
“Go, if your country needs you.” 

Their hands might tremble as they prepar- 
ed their equipments, and hot tears fall on the 
clothing they so carefully arranged, but when 
the cruel bour of parting came these women, 
like the Grecian women of old, sent their dar- 
lings to the battle, with brave words of in 
spiration and encouragement. 

Tuere was that poor widow who, when an 
appeal was made for more soldiers, sent her 
oldest son, a lad of twenty, to the front She 
equipped him as well as she could with an 
old flint-lock musket that had been his fa- 
ther’s, and to make bullets she melted up the 
pewter spoons which were part of her bum- 
‘ble household furnishing. Her hands shook 
‘as she gave bim these weapons, and there 
was asobin her voice as she bad him fare- 
well. “Go, my boy,” she said, ‘‘and do thy 
duty; but I am sorry that thou art not better 
equipped; but mayhbap in the first battle some 
coward will run away, and thou canst take 
his gun. God bless thee, and give thee strength 
to fight manfully for thy country.” 

And how tenderly these women cared for 
the wounded and nursed their shattered dar- 
lings back to life! Everywhere among the 
patriot colonies there was a welcome for the 
sick and wounded continentals. A distant 
relative of my own family, a daughter of EI- 
der Brewster, of she May Flower, lived in these 
days in a lonely farm-house standing in a 

gorge of the hills between Connecticut and 
New York. Many times the Revolutionary 
army passed her doors, and more than once 
she entertained Gen. Washington himself. 
He, knowing the kind heart of this lady, whose 
name was Mrs. Beech, would make an espe- 





cial effort to place under her care any disa- 
In this way it bappened that 


bled soldier. 
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in active operation. So you see that in this 
case the kindness of this good lady brought a 
substantial reward. 

but there were other women besides Molly 
Pitcher who served their country as soldiers. 
There was Deborah Samson, who disguised 
herself as a man, and for three years served in 
the patriot army, playing ber part right man- 
fully on several important battle fields. Mar- | 
garet Corbin fought side by side with ber hus- 
baad at the attack on Fort Washington, and 
was wounded and disabled in the battle. I 
am glad to be able to add that the Continental 
Cougress acknowledged the service of all these | 
brave women, by giving them suitable pen- 
sions. 

Without actually fighting, other women 
performed brave deeds. At Groton, in Mas- 
sachusetts, when the minute men went away | 
and left the village defenseless, the women of 
the place gathered together, and choosing 
Mrs. David Wright, of Pepperell, for their | 
captain, attired themselves in their husbands’ | 


| clothes, and, arming themselves with pitch- | 
| forks and such other weapons as they could 


find, stationed themselves at the end of a 


| bridge which was the only means of commu- 


nication between the village and the region 
which the enemy held, resolved to defend 
this point against all foes. 

Presently there appeared a noted Tory, 
Captain Leonard Hollis, and by the command 
of “Captain Wright” be was at once captured 

| by the Amazon troops, unhorsed, searched, 
| and treasonable correspondence being discov- 
| ered in bis boots, was detained as a prisoner, 
though the chronicle adds, that discovering to 
his infinite chagrin the sex of his captors, and 
being a good.Juoking man, he endeavored to 
| cajole his fair jailors into letting him escape, 
by kissing them. It was quite useless, how- 
| ever; patriotism was stronger than gallantry. 


| The deed of the women of Bryant's Station, 
| Ky., was a splendid display of the most difficult 
| sort of courage. This fort was besieged by 
|a large body of Indians. One party of 
| these savages menaced the fort on one side, 
| while another portion was known to be in 
| ambush in a wood in the opposite quarter. 
| Now, just in front of this wood was a spring, 
| from which alone the garrison could obtain 
water. The men, fearing thatif they appeared 
beyond the fort they would be at once at- 
tacked, proposed that the women should go 
out for the much needed supply. 

To this, with that courage which I am 
proud to say my sex is wont to display in 
times of trial, the women consented. Only 
think what atest of nerve this was; for that 
handful of women to walk a distance of two 
hundred yards, every step of the way in point 
blank range of five hundred Indian rifies! 
Tuey did it, however, going on steadily, fill- 
ing their buckets at this well, and starting to 
march back again. This was, perhaps, the 
most trying part of the expedition. To walk 
away quietly, thinking at any second that 
those terrible savages might shoot them 
down, or perchance rush upon them to cap- 
ture them for a fate worse than death, was a 
trial that few men would like to undergo. 
These patriot women passed through the or- 
deal with unfaltering pluck, not even undu- 
ly hastening their steps until they were quite 
close to the fort, and then, it is said, as they 
saw the gates open to receive them, they did 
make arun for it. They had done their dut 
though, and not much of the water was spilled. 

A dashing act in quite adifferent region de 
serves chronicling. A British ship of war, 
cruising in the sound, put into Martha’s 
Vineyard, in want of aspar. The only piece 
of timber in the place suitable for the pur- 
pose, was the liberty pole on the village green ; 
and the village being defenseless, the captain 
said he must take this, and would send men 
on shore the next day to cut it down. 

It was all very well for him to propose this, 
but there were three brave girls, not yet six- 
teen years old, who declared that he should 

| hot have their liberty tree. During the night 
they went to the pole, and having bored holes 
in it, they filled them with powder and blew 
it to pieces, so his majesty’s ship had to go 
| elsewhere for a spar. 

The general spirit of the women is well il- 

lustrated by what Gen. Putnam said when a 
| British officer expressed the opinion that 
5000 British troops could march from one end 
of the colonies to the other unharmed. ‘So 
they could,” said Patnam, “if they went like 
peaceful citizens, and paid for what they want- 
ed; but let them come as conquerors, and if 
the men did not overcome them, the women 
would drive them out with their ladles!” 

Before the war was over, the English offi- 
cers learned to be almost as much afraid of 
the women’s tongues as of the men’s swords. 
Mrs. Borden, of Bordentown in your State, 
deserves to be remembered. In one of the 
darkest periods of the revolution, a British of- 
ficer came to her and tried to persuade her to 
use her influence on her husband ané son to in- 
duce them to turn traitors to their country, 
promising, if she would do this, that he would 
protect her elegant mansion and wide estate. 
The lady indignantly refused, whereupon the 
officer told her that in that case, they should 
certainly destroy her farms and burn down 
her house. “Do as you will,” said she, “and 
I assure you I shall be glad to see my house 

| in flames, as it will be a proof that you can- 

| not hold this place. If you had any hope of 
| remaining here, you would not destroy it; but 
| be certain of this, that I shall not turn traitor, 
| whatever outrage you may commit.” 

Another lady, Mrs. Hall, received permission 
*o visit her mother on Staten Island, though 











; en | she was known to b i 
once, in the dead of winter, he brought her a | ee ee ee oak eee 


poor fellow whose feet had been frozen. 


Mrs. Beech and her daughter did all they | asked 
could for the poor fellow, and during the long | w. 
winter evenings he had a warm seat in the 
As they sat together 
thus, once Mrs. Beech uttered a wish she had 
“If we only had a loom,” 
she said, “how much we might do wich it.” 
Like the rest of the people Mrs. Beech felt 
the pressure of war, and although she hada 


corner of the fire place. 


often be‘ore felt. 


large farm it was not very easy to get money 


The women all about were constantly engaged 
in spinning, but to weave the thread into 
cloth they were obliged to send a long dis- 
taen, the Beeches had aloom, they 
could at once aid their neighbors and earn 


tance. ... 


some much-needed money for themselves. 
As the lady spoke, the soldier looked up with 
interest. ‘‘A loom, madam,” said he, “why I 
can make you one; [ am a loom-maker by 
trade.” And to be sure with the aid of Mrs. 
Beech's two young sons, he presently did con- 
Struct aloom, which was shortly afterwards 


be conveyed to the island in a British ship. As 
Mrs. Hail came on board the boat, an officer 
for the key ofhertrunk. “What do you 
| want to look in my trunk for?” she demand- 
|ed. “For treason, madame,” he replied. ‘In- 
| deed, then, you need not go so far,’’ she re- 
torted, ‘‘you’ll find plenty of it on the end of 
oo ee 
1ese stories could be multiplied many times, 
but enough has been said to how you That the 
women of that day were worthy compatriots 
- | of Green, of Putnam, and of Lee. 
| Out of such material a nation was formed, a 
| government was established, which claimed to 
be founded on the purest principles of liberty, 
and which, through all its vicissitudes, had 
commanded the admiration of the world. When 
we think that when these States were united 
under one federation, very little was really un. 
derstood of what a true democracy should be ; 
of the fact that these people had lived under 
| the rule of a king, and had no idea of what the 
practical workings of a republic might be. 
When we reflect that they were groping, as it 











| were, blindly, in search of light, with no guides 


except the theories of philosophers, and no 


| practical lessons to instruct them; when we 


remember all thia, the measure of excellence 
which the founders of the Kepublic attained is 
absolutely amazing. 
truer than the grand declarations to which you 
have just listened. 


“Governments derive their just powers from | 
| the consent of the governed.” 


“All men are born equal.” 


Splendid truths, which to-day are understood | 


in their broadest significance. We know pow 
that they mean that all human beings are 
equally entitled to civil and pol.tical protection, 
to a voice in the choice of their rulers. Under 
this wide interpretation you have given free- 
dom to the negro, and political equality to the 
oppressed inhabitants of other lands. We are 
waiting patiertly to see them acknowledged 
in their widest interpretation, that the consent 
of the governed ought to be obtained not only 
from the men of the nation but from the wo- 
men, and political freedom permitted not alone 
to the sons of this Republic, but also to the 
daughters. 

For you must know, gentlemen, that on this 
day when we assemble to honor our country, 
the glory ia for you alone. Though we women 
have loved the Union and have labored for it, 
though in our veine also runs the blood of its 
founders, though in its dark hour of struggle 
we gave to it our labors and our prayers, as yet 
we have no recognition in its government and 
no place in its honors. All this, however, 
arises from no failure on the part of our fore- 
fathers: their principles were broad enough to 
take in all their children, and to this wonderful 
comprehension of the grandest truths is due 
the measure of excellence which has been 
attained. 

As we look over our broad land and see its 
smiling farms and thick-crowding cities, its 
lowly villages and busy towns, we have reason 
to feel proud of its prosperity ; as we see its 
broad prairies and trackless forests, its wide 
lakes and lofty mountains, we rejoice in its 
beauty; as we think of its mines of siiver and 
of gold, of coal and of iron, we congratulate 
ourselves on its wealth, A grand and glori- 
ous land,this of ours; and we may well own, to 
our honest pride, that we are American citi- 
ee 

But let us not forget in hasty rejoicing over 
the measure of excellence we have attained, the 
more solemn lessons of thishour. Our talk to- 
day must not be all on the star spangled ban- 
ner and the spread eagle. 

It is said that a western orator, in the fer- 
vor of a Fourth of July oration, indulged in 
this extraordinary geographical description of 
the country: 

“Columbia,” said he, “is bounded on the 
east by the procession of the equinoxes, on the 
west by the setting sun, on the north by the 
aurora borealis, and on the south by the day of 


judgment.” 


Enthusiasm is a valuable part of national 
character, but it must not carryus away so 
that we cannot see the necessities of the hour. 
Any people will honestly love their own coun- 
try, and we know that the inhabitants of Ice- 
land think their ice-bound and rocky island 
the fairest upon the globe, and that the Poland- 
ers consider their flat and uninteresting country 
quite the garden spot of all the earth. 

Some years ago | was visiting at the house 
of a friend who lived on the Bayou La Four- 
che, Louisiana. You know what these Ba- 
yous are, the mouths of the Mississippi. They 
are narrow and sluggish streams, their waters 
yellow with mud, running between low, flat 
banks. And yet, ore evening, a gentleman 
with whom I was talking, and who, of course, 
had never been beyond the limits of his own 
parish, said that he believed that there was no 
doubt that the Bayou La Fourche was the 
most ber utiful river in the world. 

Let us not then, because we love our coun- 
try, consider that it is faultless in all its insti- 
tutions. Without going into an elaborate 
pointing out of all the defects of the machin- 
ery of government, for which, indeed, there is 
not space to day, | think we must all sadiy ad- 
mit one terrible defect in our public men, and 
that is an absence of conscientiousness. This 
nation, alas, that we should be forced to ac- 
knowledge it! is to-day disgraced before the 
world by the flagrant dishonesty of those in 
high places. 

As we look back on the history of the 
Union, we cannot but be struck with the 
steady decline of our statesmen. Far back we 
see those glorious founders of our nation-— 
Washington and Hamilton and their compan- 
ions. Later we come to Jefferson, to Madison 
and to Adams. At a still later period, there 
is that strange, and sternly honest man, Jack- 
son, and then, sometime afterwards, that won- 
derful trio, Webster and Clay and Calhoun, 
men differing widely in politics, and not al- 
ways unexceptionable in their private lives, 
but alike, at least, in this, that they did not steal. 
Who sit in their seats to-day? Who is there 
worthy to be their successor, now that we 
have lost Charles Sumner? 

It is said that Diogenes was once walking 
in the streets of Athens, when he saw over the 
door of a school house this inscription, “Let 
no deceiver enter here.” “Pray,” said he, 
“how does the school master go in?’ My 
friends, if over the door of the nation’s capitol 
were inecribed the words, “Let no thief enter 
here,” how many men could pass the portals ? 
A bitter question this to ask on such a day ; 
but one that it behooves us to look at clusely. 
Not that there are no honest men in govern- 
ment. I know that there are many honorable 
exceptions to the general unreliability ; but 
these are, unfortunately, only exceptions, 
which make the frequent want of honesty only 
more apparent. Now whose fault is this ? 
Gentlemen, it is yours. You have the choice 
of these rulers; you have placed these men in 
power, and the blame of their unfaithfulness 
lies at your door. The remedy is in your 
hands. Every man who can cast a ballot can 
do something to change all this. If every one 
of you would attend to your political duties, 
evento what they tell me are the disagreeable 
ones of attending primary meetings, would 
see that good and true men are alone nominat- 
ed to office, and exert your influence for hon- 
esty and right, give your sternest rebukes to 
those who betray their trusts, and your re- 

wards to those alone who maintain them, this 
nation might be redeemed, and the one foul 
blot that to-day stains its escutcheon be wiped 
away, leaving it pure and spotless. We long 
to see our dearly loved country leading the 
van in all the great reforms of the day, seeing 
with clear vision that coming time when ail 
the peoples of the earth shall be in truth one 











brotherhood, helping on the reign of purity 


Nothing can be finer or | 


1 and justice and the broadest liberty. 

When beautiful Greece was in the days of 
her splendor, there were established games at 
which the youth of those days met in friendly 
rivalry, struggling for the prize. A great 
concourse assembled to witness their achieve- 


ments, and past this thronging multitude ran | 
the contending champions, striving each one | 


to reach the goal. He who won the prize was 
| greeted by the judge as victor, and while the 
multitude shouted in his honor, the umpire be- 
stowed upon lim a crown and greeted him 
with the words, “Hail, beloved, thou hast 
| won - 
| Inthe pathway of Time the lists are forever 
| set, the peoples of all the world are the wit- 
| nesses, and the nations of the earth are the 
| contestants. Shall it not be our duty to see 
| that among them all, Columbia, running swift- 
est and best, shall be adjudged the prize, that 
she shall receive by universal acclaim the 
greeting, “Hail, beloved, thou hast won!” 
Press on, Columbia, strong and beautiful! 
Press on in the race steadfastly and well! Press 
on triumphant, thy bright shield spotlees, and 
thy starry banner shedding the light of liber- 
ty in the vanguard of the world. 


—_—<-—— 


MRS. FLYNTS DRESS PATTERNS. 


Epirors WomAN's JOURNAL: — I have 
read with interest the report of the Dress Com- 
mittee of the New England Women’s Club, 
and now the query arises, How are we in the 
far West to profit by Mrs. Flynt’s ingenuity ? 
Will she furnish patterns and models to those 
who cannot purchase the ready made gar- 
ments? If so, how shall I learn her address 
and prices? Please answer through columns 
of the Journat and oblige an earnest reader. 

8. 8. 

Granada, Kansas, July 21, 1874. 

Mrs. Flynt declines to furnish patterns, or to 
take orders for making the garments which 
she has patented.. Her plans are not yet per- 
fected. It is her intention to contract with 
manufacturers, for the supply of the clothing 
ready made, including all her inventions, and 
she thinks they will be in the market about 
the first of October next. [Eps. W.J.] 





CORRECTION. 

By some mistake of the types, in last week’s 
WomAn’s JOURNAL it appears that the Third 
Conference of the Officers and Executive Com- 
mittee of the “Association for the Advance- 
ment of Woman” a‘journed from Boston 
June 20, to meet in Detroit, March 14, 1874. 
It should have read October 14, 1874. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 


Mies Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1s74. 

Newburyport, Mass. 


References, 
Rev. Joseru May, Newburyport, Mass, 
Cot. T. W. Hiceinson, Newport, R, I 
Dr. 8. Rocrers, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. Wm. FALLEN, Madison, Wis. 





Wanted!—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
ll to2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 





The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 328 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, cf Jamestown, N. Y., 
is an accredited agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same, 


The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wile 
bour is for the present: Care J. 8S. Morgan & Co., 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 -‘Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E, 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for hisremarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 


CHANNE always be encased in 
them. Be sure you don’t 


buy anything else. Look on the sole, and you will 
see where the channel is cut. 29—2¢ 














RAGS AND TAGS nev- 
ercome on the soles of 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. Pretty feet should 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


The question of 
properly heating and 
ventilating houses i« 
one of such vital ime- 
portance, in a sanita= 
ryas wellas an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
bo one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob- 
viate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Fur- 
» maces are subjected 
_ to im the contiuual 
leakage of poisonous 
~ gasand dust, 





The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 
~~ St., Haverhill, Masa. 








| “A thing eof beauty is a joey torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World, 


RisiN 


TAT 


STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 73, 

For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
— traly Unrivalied in any Coun- 


Morse Bros., Proprietors, 
CANTON, MASS. 





l4—ly 


Old Colony Line 
NANTUCKET 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 
VIA 
WOOD'S HOLE. 
Only Seven Miles Steam Ferriage, 
no Sea Sickness. 


EXPRESS TRAINS RUNNING 
THE STEAMERS, 





ALONGSIDE 


AND 


NO CHANGE OF CARS. 


GRSSESE EXCURSION TICKETS, pasion 


Boston to Oak Bluffs and return........ $3.50 
Boston to Nantucket and return-..----. 4.75 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH, 

Leave Boston for Oak Bluffs and Katama daily 
(Sundays excepted,) 8, 11.30 Ex, A, M., 4 Ex, P. M. 

Leave Boston for Nantucket daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted,) 11.30 Ex, A. M.; also on Saturdays 4 Ex. P.M. 

Tickets for sale at Office of Fall River Line, 3 Old 
State House; and at Old Colony Depot. 


Ask for Tickets via. Wood's Hole. 
30—4t J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 0.C.R.R. 


1840. 1874. 
A FAMILY MEDICINE. 





E invite the special attention of our reauers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than an 

other proprietary medicine of the present day. A 

this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAin-KILLER; but, while some extol i 

as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ Patn-KiLLER is a pur ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, eve? 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MepicrNne; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain, It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 





The STAIN occasioned by external application of the 
Parn-KiLer is easily removed by washing in alco- 
hol, 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggis‘s 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—2 cents, 50 cents and $1.C0 per bottle. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 


PROVIDENCE, RB. |. 
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